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HOUSE DIVIDED 


By Ben Ames Williams 


is a great novel. But for the military reader, it’s more than that. 
study of logistics in the Civil War, and personnel problems mal. i: 
a military study of the first order. 
The outstanding point about the book is its story of two of 
greatest generals America has ever had. General Robert E. 
emerges as a person—as a man with his own personal problems a. 
difficulties, not as a leader operating in a vacuum. 
Longstreet becomes something more than a name too—he develops 
flesh and blood as a soldier, fond of his own strategies perhaps, but 
willing to carry out the plans of a superior—as a moderate, brilliant 
general in his own right, checking the impetuousness of his com- 
mander. 
Both generals emerge as men—men whose family difficulties affect, 
as they must, their decisions—men subject to wet and cold, heat, the 
weaknesses of the flesh—two men who, more than anyone else, 
enabled the Confederacy to fight off a vastly 
more powerful Union for four long, bitter $5 00 
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years. 
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A lot has been written about what General Patton thought and did in the 
war, but no one has known what the General himself thought about the 
war he fought so brilliantly. In War As I Knew It General Patton tells 
you of his war as he saw it from 1942-45. We have heard of him as “Blood 
and Guts,” we have guessed of his bold acceptance of the terrible logic 
of war but we have not known of his wry humor, his talent for self-ridicule 
his sudden inspiring warmth of heart, his capacity for limitless pity, his 
great simplicity. Douglas Southall Freeman has done the introduction. 
Out of the mass of confused testimony about Patton, out of the biased 
series of attacks and counterattacks centering about his leadership, his 
work with the Third Army, only two certain signposts stand. 


The first is the record of his achievements. 
The second is WAR AS I KNEW 1IT—the book he wrote himself, about war as he fought it— 
finished shortly before his death, and released only now. 


WAR AS I KNEW IT is the real Patton. $33.75 
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The Infantry Journal is not the 
mouthpiece of the Department of 
the Army. The fact that an article 
appears in its columns does not in- 
dicate the approval of the views 
expressed in it by any group or any 
individual other than the author. 
It is our policy to print articles on 
subjects of interest to the Army in 
order to stimulate thought and pro- 
mote discussion; this regardless of 
the fact that some or all of the 
opinions advanced may be at vari- 
ance with those held by the Presi- 
dent of the Infantry Association, 
the members of the Executive 
Council, and the Editors. 
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THE MILITARY PROBLEMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘ | a fine school, a fine year’s work.” 

The colonel who said those words was 
attending the National War College. He 
went on to describe the breadth of the 
War College course, and the particular 
advantages of studying and working with 
officers of other Services and with War 
College students from the State Depart- 
ment. 


“We do a lot of our work in small 
groups,” he said. “We have the daily 
chance to swap ideas with Air Force and 
Navy men and Marines and State De- 
partment men. It’s a very rewarding year 
of work.” 


The Journa agrees fully with that 
opinion. Now in its second year, the Na- 
tional War College has shown from the 
beginning its clear understanding of the 
necessity for “unification” of ideas, for a 
broad view of the military problems of 
the country and the world. It is giving 
such a view to the limited numbers of 
somewhat senior oflicers selected to at- 
tend it. 


But what The Journat believes to be 
just as necessary is multiplied opportuni- 
ties for much younger ofhcers to take work 
of breadth similar to that of the National 
War College. The time for an officer to 
study the state of the national defense, 
the military problems of the United 
States, and the war potential of the world 
begins when he is first commissioned, or 
even when he is in training for commis- 
sion—and continues till his career is over. 
There should be no waiting through long 


years until, in his thirties or forties, he is 
selected to attend a high inter-Service 
school. 


Indeed, for every oflicer of every Serv- 
ice, there should be required study, year 
after year, of the world military situation. 


It is true that any earnest officer can 
gain a broad view through voluntary ap- 
plication—through careful reading of the 
news and current books on the world— 
through some degree of study in his off- 
duty hours. A good many do thus en- 
deavor to keep equipped for the grave 
responsibility of leadership in the new 
world of atomic power and total war. 


But not every officer is that industrious. 
Not every ofhicer by »ny means feels it a 
duty to devote a part of his spare time to 
his continuing education. This should 
not be left to voluntary effort. It should 
not be left to chance. It should be a duty 
officially required and officially noted on 
every officer's record. 


RECENT book by the head of a 

great university states plainly and 
forcetully that civilian education in 
America teaches little about the world as 
a whole. Few men, even among those 
who go so far in education as to acquire 
a Ph.D. degree, know much about the 
world when they receive their degrees. 
This leader of education recommended a 
complete revision of higher education to 
correct the amazing lack of orientation to 
the world. 


The Armed Services do better. There 
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is excellent material distributed for troop 
instruction by the Troop Information Di- 
vision of the War Department Special 
Staff. The new ROTC Manuals contain 
up-to-date and extensive sections on Mili- 
tary Problems of the United States and 
the Geographical Foundations of Na- 
tional Power. West Point and Annapolis 
pay attention to these broad matters. So 
do the schools of the Armed Services, 
though here the quality and extent of the 
work is spotty and uneven, though in- 
creasing in quantity and scope. 


But the military situation of our coun- 
try changes day by day. It is affected by 
every important action of our own Gov- 
ernment, of other governments, and of 
the United Nations. It is affected by 
shifts and moves in the political and eco- 
nomic situation and by the continuing 
course of the psychological warfare from 
which today the world is never for a mo- 
ment free. Scientific developments con- 
tinually bear in new ways upon our mili- 
tary problems. Nothing in the world 
situation stays put. It changes daily. 


Only every few years does an Army 
ofhicer attend a service school. This may 
be often enough to keep him profession- 
ally alert (though we doubt that, too, in 
such times as these). But such a schedule 
is entirely inadequate for keeping up with 
the military situation of the world. 


The limited distribution of classified 
materials on the situation is of some help, 
but it does not by any means cover the 
Army completely. And seldom is the seri- 
ous and thorough study of such materials 
required of all his officers by a com- 
mander. 


HERE is, in The Journat’s opin- 
ion, only one adequate solution. Set 
up at once a reading course for all officers, 
to include not only such useful offcial 
materials as there are funds to distribute 


widely, but also a limited number of 
books on the current world. Require this 
reading to be done and require reports 
upon it, and make those reports a matter 
of the oflicer’s official record. 


Set up also a weekly period on world 
affairs which all officers must attend, and 
at these times outline the developments 
of the week—perhaps require each ofhcer 
in turn to do the outlining. Wherever 
possible bring together at these times ofh 
cers of more than one Armed Service. 


If funds cannot be found for sufhicient 
books and other study materials, simply 
require the purchase by oflicers of enough 
copies to pass around for reading. ‘The 
Army’s Library system might be able to 
help here to at least a limited extent. 


At least set up a suitable required 
course for improving the knowledge of 
every ofhcer on the world military situa 
tion, and for keeping that knowle doe cur- 
rent. No need to make it a stiff course. 
Two or three hours of reading a week 
would be plenty. Within a few months 
the results would be clearly apparent. 
The work should of course be extended 
throughout the National Guard and the 
Officers Reserve Corps. 


In these times we need the facts of the 
world. We need the clearest possible 
view of our serious military problems by 
every ofhicer. We need to bring our pres- 
ent instruction up to the point of current 
and thorough information. 


According to certain polls taken in the 
last few months an astonishing propor- 
tion of our American population has no 
particular interest in such matters as the 
atomic bomb, the United Nations, or 
Soviet-American relations. 


But that doesn’t need to be true of any 
proportion whatever of the Army of the 
United States. 











THE BUILDING 


OF INFANT: 


By Lieutenant Colonel Bell |. Wiley 
1. ACTIVATION PROCEDURES 


WHEN THE ARMY GROUND FORCES WAS CREATED ON 
March 9, 1942, tw enty-nine infantry divisions were in exist- 
ence. Of these, ten were Regular Army, eighteen were Na- 
tional Guard, and one was Army of the United States.* The 
Regular Army divisions had been constituted and activated 
prior to September 1940, while the National Guard divi- 
sions had been inducted into Federal service during the 
period trom September 1940 to November 1941. Both the 
Regular Army and the National Guard units were com- 
monly referred to after 1941 as “old divisions” in contrast 
to “new divisions” activated in 1942 and 1943. 

The conversion of the old divisions from the square to 
the triangular organization had, with one exception, been 
completed when the Army Ground Forces came into being, 
though triangularization of the National Guard units had 


*This study will be included in the Official History of the U.S. Army of 
World War Il, prepared by the Historical Division of the War Depart- 
ment Special Staff, with whose permission it appears in The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL 

"The AUS Division was the 25th, activated in Hawaii, October 1, 1941. 





LIgEUTENANT COLONEL 
Bert I. Witey entered the 
Army as a first lieutenant 
in March 1943 and served 
as historical officer of the 
Second Army until August 
when he was transferred to 
Headquarters, Army 
Ground Forces, serving in 
the historical division of the 
G-2 section and in the later- 
organized Historical Divi- 
sion of AGF. He was separated from the service in 
August 1946 and is now Professor of History and head 
of the Department of History of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. He is the author of a number of books includ- 
ing The Life of Johnny Reb: The Common Soldier of 
the Confederacy. He is working on a companion vol- 
ume that will depict the character and life of the 
common soldier of the Union Army. 














THE BUILDING OF AN AUS DIVISION—The 89th Division 
was reactivated for World War Il on July 15, 1942 with an 
enlisted cadre from the 6th and 33d Divisions. It was first 


not been effected until the early weeks of 1942. A few of 
the divisions were stationed at posts outside the United 
States, and others had been assigned to defensive missions 
along the country’s borders. Nineteen were in various stages 
of training. Most of the divisions that had taken part in the 
1941 maneuvers were engaged in a four-month program 
designed to remove deficiences revealed in the GHQ ex 
ercises of the previous fall. 

Thirty-six divisions of all types had been activated before 
the end of 1941. The outbreak of war led to the launching 
of a program of expansion for the armed forces which pro 
vided for the creation of thirty-five new divisions during 
1942, of which twenty-six were to be Infantry. As a result 
of subsequent modifications of the mobilization program, 
a total of thirty-eight divisions—nine Armored, two Air 
borne, and twenty-seven Infantry—was activated in 1942. 
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organized as a standard infantry division, then transformed 
into a light division and finally reverted to “standard” be- 
fore going overseas. Thirty-two months after reactivation it 


Seventeen more divisions, of which eleven were Infantry, 
were created in 1943. This brought the total number of 
divisions activated before or during World War II to 91, 
of which 67 were Infantry. 


Initial AGF Activation Procedure 


When the Army Ground Forces on March 9, 1942 was 
given responsibility for supervising the creation and train- 
ing of divisions, it adopted a procedure for activation that 
was already well developed. This was operated mainly by 
the G-1 and G-3 Sections of AGF headquarters. The selec- 
tion and assembly of personnel for a new division were co- 
ordinated and supervised by the G-1 Section. The com- 
mander, assistant commander, and artillery commander 
were designated by the War Department. G-1, Army 


Ground Forces, compiled a list of officers eligible for these 
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went into combat—wunder the Third Army along the Moselle 
River. The above pictures of the division in training at Camp 
Carson, Colorado in 1942 are from the division's history. 


positions (listed in the order of their general efficiency rat- 
ings) from which Lieutenant General Lesley J. McNair, 
Commanding General of the Army Ground Forces, made 
his nominations to the War Department. The Command- 
ing General of the Army Ground Forces chose the general 
staff heads of the new division. His G-1 designated, sub- 
ject to his approval, these and the other key officers for whose 
appointment the Army Ground Forces was responsible. It 
coordinated with the appropriate branch chiefs of the Army 
Service Forces the designation of special staff heads and 
other key service officers. Subordinate commands were re- 
sponsible for designating other personnel. G-1 checked 
with them to see that action was taken as ordered, and it 
also set up and supervised the flow of personnel to schools 
and thence to the division’s home station. 

Each new division had a “parent” unit, responsible for 


7 





turnishing it with a trained cadre. The G-3 Section, mainly 
through its Mobilization Division, designated this unit and 
fixed the date by which the parent unit should initiate cadre 
training. It specified the army or other subordinate agency 
to which the new division was to be assigned, and charged 
it with the execution of formal activation. The G-3 Sec- 
tion also de ert the camp at which the division was to 
be stationed. G-3, in collaboration with G-] and other in- 
terested sections, prepared for War De ~partment publication 

1 letter officially ordering activation of the division and 
instructing all interested agencies in their respective duties. 
This letter provided for delivery by the service commands, 
without requisition, of enlisted fillers from reception cen- 
ters on a schedule to be worke d out by the divi isiOn nd the 
service command. In addition, G-] prepared for issuance as 
a War Department memorandum full instructions for the 
selection, schooling, and assignment of commissioned per- 
sonnel of the division. 

At the time of the establishment of the Army Ground 
Forces, new divisions were created and trained in accord- 
ance with a system developed by General Headquarters, 
U.S. Army. The plan for bringing new infantry divisions 
into existence was promulgated in January 1942 and was 
applied, insolar as circumstances permitted, to divisions 
activated prior to June. This plan, which Brigadier General 
John M. Palmer called the “finest piece of large-scale plan- 
ning’ that he had seen in fifty years of army service, pro- 
vided for construction of each new division around a cadre 
of 172 officers and 1,190 enlisted men drawn from a parent 
division. It was set forth graphically in a chart captioned 

“Building an Infantry Triangular Division.” The plan pro- 
vided for systematic schooling of an officer and enlisted 
cadre chosen from two to three months in advance of the 
activation date. The principle of building units around 
trained nuclei had been applied in 1940-41, but intensive 
schooling of cadres prior to activation was an innovation. 
Enlisted cadremen, selected by the commander of the parent 
division, were promoted to the positions which they were 
to fill in the new unit and given preliminary training by 
officers of the parent division. Further preparatory train- 
ing was given by cadre officers after the men arrived at their 
new camp. 

‘The division commander, the assistant division com- 
mander, and the division artillery commander were desig- 
nated by the War Department not later than seventy-eight 
days prior to activation and were brought to General 
Headquarters for a week of orientation. The division com- 
mander then went to Fort Leavenworth for a month of 
special instruction at the Command and General Staff 
School; the assistant division commander took a special 
course at the Infantry School; the division artillery com- 
mander, at the Field Artillery School. The General and 
Special Staff officers, also designated by the War Depart- 
ment, joined the division commander at Fort Leavenworth 
for the special Command and General Staff School course. 
Forty-four key officers of the infantry, artillery, engineer, 
quartermaster, medical, signal, and cavalry components 
were designated by the War Department, on the recom- 
mendations of the chiefs of their respective branches and 
services, and sent to appropriate branch or service schools 
for special courses, taken concurrently with those of the 





commander and his staff at Fort Leavenworth. 


mainder of the officer cadre, designated by an « peg 
mander, followed the same procedure. 

The commander and the principal officers of is stag 
arrived at the division camp thirty-seven days befo — actiys 
tion. A week later they were joined by the remainc. « of th. 
officer cadre and all the enlisted cadre. During © \¢ ney; 
few days the complement of 452 officers, provide: by the 
War Department from graduates of officer candi’ :¢ and 


service schools and the officer replacement pool, reac ied the 
camp. On D Day the division was formally activate:! Dy, 
ing the next fifteen days the enlisted filler, consisting of 
13,425 men (authorized strength), arrived from 1: . 


' win eption 
centers. In the meantime the division would, under ops) 
mum conditions, have received about fifty per cent of the 


training equipment authorized by Tables of Basic Allow. 
ances (T /BA’s). Immediately after arrival of the last in- 
stallment of fillers, the division was ready to begin the 
routine of training. 

Modifications after March 1942 


When the Army Ground Forces superseded GHQ, five 
infantry divisions scheduled for activation in March and 
May were already in process of formation. The new AGF 
G-I Section, which was actually an abbreviated edition of 
G-1, GHQ, in collaboration with the AGF G-3 Section: 
entered busily upon the task of preparing other units for 
activation. One of the first steps was the setting up in G-] 
of a New Divisions Division, which was given the task of 
coordinating and supervising all personnel activities con 
nected with the creation of new divisions. 

One of the first matters requiring attention was revision 
of the activation procedure. Some changes came as a resul! 
of the War Department reorganization of March 1942, 
others were suggested by experience gained in building the 
first new divisions. Modifications made in March for the 
June divisions—the first to be tailored from start to finish 
by the Army Ground Forces—provided that only the divi 
sion commander and his two principal assistants should be 
designated by the War Department. Henceforth, key in 
fantry and artillery officers, previously selected by the War 
Department, were named by the Army Ground Forces; the 
principal officers in service components were designated by 
the Army Service Forces. The size of the officer cadre was 
increased from 172 to 185 to provide new divisions with 
larger nucleus of leaders specially schooled for their duties 
The remainder of the officer cadre was designated by army 
or corps, and the officer complement was provided by the 
Army Ground Forces and the Army Service Forces instead 
of the War Department. Among additions to the cadre 
were antitank officers, who “preferably should have had 
experience and knowledge of antitank operations and de 
fense,” and an assistant G-4 charged with the supervision 
of automotive affairs. The former were sent to Fort Leaven 
worth for the special command and staff course, and the 
latter was sent to the Quartermaster Motor Transpott 
CQMMT) School at Holabird, Md., for instruction in 
automotive maintenance. Other changes provided that 
housekeeping elements of the enlisted cadre should reach 
camp at about the same time as the command and st aff, in 


"Designated as “Divisions” until July 12, 1942. 
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epare the way for the coming of the remaining 
he filler. 
vation procedure was modified further in the 
summer. The most significant changes were 
ng to motor maintenance. In April the policy 
Re of requiring the division commander, the 
vision commander, and the division artillery com- 
ittend the Quartermaster Motor Transport School 
dav “refresher course” in automotive maintenance 
oceeding to the Command and General Staff 
he G-4 automotive officer, instead of being ordered 
)MMT School as formerly, was sent to an older 
for practical instruction by officers in charge of 
nance. In June the practice was modified 
further to provide for his attending the short course at 
Holabird with the division commander before beginning 
the division motor course. Another change made in June 
provided for selection of that portion of the officer cadre 
not designated by the War Department, the Army Ground 
‘orces, or the Army Service Forces, by the parent division 
tead of by army or corps. 


ainten 


1e tendency tow: an larger cadres continued through- 
the summer of 1942 


2. By autumn the officer cadre had 
ncreased to 216, and the enlisted cadre had grown from the 
March figure of 1,190 to 1,460. The latter included an 
augment ation of ninety -eight clerks, stenographers, and me- 
chanics to meet a deficiency in such workers; an ordnance 
aintenance platoon to assist with the ever pressing prob- 
m of automotive upkeep; and a postal section provided by 
[he Adjutant General. Additions to the officer cadre in- 
uded an assistant G-4, a division chaplain and assistant, 
and a special service officer. 

A significant change made in the 


ul 


fall of 1942 was the 
provision that divisions be given an overstrength of fifteen 

per cent, to offset cadre and attrition losses, at che time they 
received their enlisted fillers.. Army Ground Forces had 
been aware of the desirability of this arrangement for some 
time, and General Lear of the Second Army had recom- 
mended it, but limitations of available manpower and the 
difficulty of revising activation schedules had 
pr evented its adoption. 


hitherto 
Under the old procedure, it had 
deen necessary for divisions to receive a cadre increment of 
some 1,200 men about three months after activation and to 
‘it the newcomers into the training program. The new plan 
proposed to make it possible for a division to run the gamut 
f training without this interruption. 


Decentralization Dropped 


The impression that the building of divisions was ap- 
proaching a routine basis prompted consideration in late 

(942 and early 1943 of the possibility of abolishing the 
New Divisions Division and delegating activation matters 

) armies and corps. W hen the Third Army was queried 
in aD, ember as to its ability to furnish general staff officers 
for its proposed allotments of 1943 divisions, the response 
t hopeful. Investigation in January and February of 
other phases of the question indicated that loss of the co- 
ordination and guidance customarily provided by the New 
Divisions Division would result in confusion and inefh- 
ciency. One phase of the decentralization scheme—the 
propos! that army commanders designate chiefs of special 
FEBRUARY, 1948 
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staff sections and other officers previously chosen on recom- 
mendation of heads of the various services—aroused oppo- 
sition from those whose appointive prerogatives were threat 
ened. Because of these and other considerations the idea of 
decentralizing activations was dropped. 

An important change in divisional organization was made 
in late 1942 as a result of the transfer of automotive mainte- 
nance from quartermaster to ordnance jurisdiction. A light 
ordn ince maintenance company was added to the divisional 

Table of Organization, and the quartermaster battalion was 
replaced by a company. About the same time the procedure 
was adopted of activating ordnance and quartermaster com 
panies separately and requiring them to report to divisional 
camps four weeks before activation day. 
division commander 


Henceforth the 
the assistant division commander, the 
artillery commander, and the G-4 together with the chief 
of staff, who was added to the group in November, went to 
the Ordnance Automotive School at Holabird for eight days’ 
instruction, and then to the Ordnance School at Aberdeen 
for a three-day course in half-track vehicles and small arms, 
before proceeding to their respective courses at Fort Leaven 
worth, Fort Benning, and Fort Sill. It was increasingly ap 
preciated that motor maintenance, which had been a sore 
spot in both the 1941 and the 1942 maneuvers, was prima 
rily a responsibility of command. It was hoped that this in 
struction in vehicular maintenance would make the division 
commander and his principal assistants more motor-minded 
than they had been in the past. 


Improvement of Officer Cadres 


Early in 1943 steps were taken to improve the selection 
and training of oflicer cadres with a view to raising the qual 
itv of leadership. In January seven field artillery liaison 
officers were added to the cadre and sent to Fort Be ‘nning 
for four weeks of schooling in infantry tactics and tech- 
nique. The following month saw the initiation of a policy 
making it mandatory that all 


General Staff appointees be 
graduates of 


the regular Command and General Staff 
School course; in choosing special staff heads and assistant 
G's, preference was to be given to Command and General 
Staff School graduates. In March completion of the regular 
course at Leavenworth was made a requirement for assistant 
G's. At the same time four field artillery battalion assistant 
S-2’s, graduates of the field artillery survey course at 
Sill, were added to the cadre. 

AGF headquarters continued to check closely the selec 
tion of enlisted cadres, with good results. 
there were complaints. 


Fort 


But Occé sional lly 
f the 


head 


\ regimental commander of 
97th Division wrote as follows to a friend at AGF 
quarters in the spring: 

My cadre officers were about fifty per cent castoffs as were 
my cadre NCO’s. . . . Lots of men [were] pulled out of [the] 
guardhouse and sent to us. . One en [was | sixty one 
years old. Another corporal eee fifty... . In other words, 
we got the undesirables of many posts, camps, and stations. 
We are even having to teach master and tech sergeants how 
to do right and left face, proper military courtesy, how to roll 
a pack, etc. 


The requirement that commanding officers select cadres 
from among their best men put them to a severe test. The 
feeling of most of them must have approximated that ex 
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pressed by a regimental commander to a close friend in During the same period the following divisions 
March 1943: “I will have to furnish a cadre and I want that brigadier generals from overseas as assistant divi 
to be a good one, but I do not intend to send to it my best manders or division artillery commanders: 


othicers or noncommissioned officers if I can avoid it.” When 


this attitude—an entirely human one—is taken into con- Division 


sideration, it appears remarkable that the Army Ground 10th (Light) 

Forces was able to obtain the selection of a very high per- 35th 

centage of superior personnel for the new divisions. 69th 
Selection of Commanders 77th 


: 79th sree 
Efforts of the Army Ground Forces to provide competent Frank U. Gree: 
hiv Fe Ra ; 89th George Honnen 
command tor divisions were su stantially aided by two 93d L dR Be 
steps initiated in the spring and summer of 1943 by the , etic alaas 8 
War Department. The first was the practice of choosing The second change was the requirement that the divisio 


division commanders, assistant commanders, and artillery 
commanders from officers who had successfully filled com- 
mand positions in a theater of operations. Between June 1, 
and October 22, 1943 five AGF divisions received com- 
manders from overseas as follows 


Division Commander some division commanders in their baptism of fire in Nor 
10th (Light Lloyd E. Tones mandy, the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, directed that, in the 
71st Robert 1. Spragins case of brigadiers commanding divisions in training, pro 
87th Eugene M. Landrum motions be withheld until they had proved their qualifica. 
91st William G. Livesay tions in combat. 

104th Terry de la Mesa Allen (Next: The Building of Infantry Divisions 
* 7 he *: 


‘iee® 


Brigadier Ge 


Frank L. Culin 
Edmund B. Se! 
Robert V. Mara 
Edwin H. Rand 


commander and his two principal assistants serve 
prenticeship of two or three months in the respective grades 
of brigadier general and colonel before becoming eligible 
for promotion to the rank authorized by Tables of ( rgani 
zation. In July 1944, because of the poor showing made by 


Duplication or Narrow Difference? 


All guns, all airplanes, all radio and radar equipment within each 


class have a large number of common characteristics; the basic re- 
search that precedes the development of specific weapons is identical 
no matter how the end-products may differ. The Navy, the Army, 
and the Air Force all require similar equipment as well as other 
products having much in common. Hence, a general description of 
the work gives the impression of widespread duplication. A more 
refined description, however, would correct that impression. A 
carrier-based fighter plane is as different from a heavy land-based 
bomber as a motorcycle is from a dump truck. Airborne radar for 
night fighters is an instrument quite different from a large long-range 
search installation on a battleship.—Joun R. SreELMAN, Chairman 
of the President's Scientific Research Board, in The Federal Research 


Program, Volume two of Science and Public Policy. 
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BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL R. C. WILLIAMS, Jr. 





\nmy'S CAREER PLAN FOR OF 
ludes a tour of duty with one 
civilian components of the 

f the United States. So sooner 
every officer can figure he’s 

get such a detail. If he knows 

ng about it before he starts he 
better able to handle the job. 

s no such single detail is typi- 

f all of them—as in everything else 
local situation exerts an influence 





but a recounting of the experiences of one officer assigned 
duty with a National Guard infantry combat team dur 
the unit’s organizational period in late 1946 7 
hrough 1947 may be helpful to the officer who will get « 
assignment during this period when our civilian 
mponents are struggling to pe rfect their organizations. 
ieutenant Colonel Doowhistle is on duty as a regimental 
ructor with the 299th Infantry RCT of the sian aii Na 
al Guard at Hilo, Hawaii. Officers from the National 
Guat d Bureau have just finished an inspection of the 299th 
Infantry and have stated that it is typical of all Guard units 
n that it is confronted with the same difficulties, has met 
with the same successes, and has the same future as all the 
Guard units in the States. When Colonel Doowhistle ar 
rived in Hawaii he had three separate and distinct sets of 
tules to guide him in his actions. He had the National 
Guar | Regulations; he had Army Regulations; and he had 
instructions from the C ommanding 
Ground Forces. 

He studied National Guard Regulation No. 40. It told 
him about his duties as an instructor and informed him that 
he would be under the command of the AGFPAC com- 
mander, through the Senior National Guard Instructor in 
Honolulu. This regulation also told him that full responsi- 
| for the instruction, training, and discipline of the 
299th RCT was the Regiment 11 Commander’s and not his. 
He had absolutely no command status, but was to do his job 
throu sn assistance and advice to the combat team com- 

He was to attend armory drill training and verify 

we report. He was to verify and certify the armory 

g g payrolls He was to maintain a file of all orders, 

, bulletins, regulations, and similar official poop 

to him by the Department of the Army, AGFPAC, 

e Territorial Headquarters. In substance, Regula- 

tion 40 told Doowhistle that he was to be an adviser, a 
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General of Army 


a fount of Army offic ial refer 
and nothing more. 

Army 
same 


checker, 
ence, 
contained the 
But the third 
rules to guide Doowhistle 
were more complete, more 
and showed him that the Army was 
behind this new “M” Day 
called the National Guard. For ex- 
ample, he had a little pamphlet en 
titled “Notes for National Guard In 
which was prepared by Army Ground 
Headquarters and signed by General Devers, 
Doowhistle found it complete, understandable, up to 
date, and altogether suitable as a guide. If you are detailed 
to a National Guard unit get yourself a copy of that pam 
phlet and bone up on it. 


Regulations 
intormation. 
source ol 


detailed, 


I y yrce 





structors” Force 


Colonel 


Orientation Isn't All 


Lieutenant Colonel Doowhistle also studied the Depart 
ment of the Army plans for the training of the National 
Guard. First, he read about the period which would be de 
voted to reorganization and cadre training. Next he looked 
over the six-year training program which was designed to 
mold the National Guard into an effective “M” Day fighting 
unit. . 

The Colonel thought that he knew enough now to carry 
out his duties. But he soon discovered that he had to do a 
lot more than the duties prescribed by regulations if the mis 
sion of the National Guard as set down by the Department 
of the Army was to be accomplished. 

In the first place he had to actively push the recruiting 
program of the 299th Infantry, despite the regulations 
which state that the Territory was to provide the men and 
armories while the Army would provide the pay, equip 
ment, uniforms, weapons, training manuals, instructors, and 
ammunition. He learned that the Guard was an avocation 
for most of its members, that tact, diplom: icy, and constant 
work were necessary if the 299th RCT was to get its allotted 
units organized and up to strength for the successive three 
month increase stages. He aided the recruiters, he accom 
panied the teams on week ends, he found himself actively 
assisting in the administrative portion of recruiting in order 
to get the job done. He was aware of the apathy of many 
veterans and scratched his head figuring out ways to entice 
them into the Guard. 


VW 





But recruiting was only one way in which he did more 
than that prescribed by “the books.” The job of training 
clerks was another big—and une xpected prob ylem. 


School for Clerks 


Administration of a National Guard unit is 
headache Every drill calls for a strength report which 
has to show the 
of the uni: 


alw ays a 


the strength 
and include the certification of the unit com 


NGB 107 


subjects covered during drill, 


has to be verified by the 
regular army instructor. At the end of each month another 
NGB 100) has to be submitted through channels 
to higher headquarters all drills 


short everything 


mander. This form 
form 
This latter form covers 
for the month, transfers, promotions, in 
Inasmuch as it is 
the basis for the unit pay roll it must be completely and 
minutely Form 100 is signed by the unit 
the regimental commander, 


the instructor. 


pertinent to every individual in the unit. 


accurate The 
and is verified by 
he third form is the pay roll which is sub 
mitted quarterly and is, for all intents and purposes, the 
as that made out for the Regular army. 


comm: inde r, 


same It also bears 
the signatures of the unit commander, the regimental com 
mandetr and the Instructor. 

In getting the 299th RCT to prepare these forms prompt- 
ly and accurately Doowhistle discovered that he had to be 
a pretty good AG. Most of the clerks were new to the job 


and had to be trained. In order to get the Form 100 in on 


‘ 


time PD whistle recommended that each clerk keep a 


work sheet or running Form 100. He and his sergeant 
instructors had to check this at each drill or it usually was 
not ke pt up to d ite Doowhistle also found th it he had to 
actively assist in writing the Special Orders of the regiment 

To balance 
after the last 
drill of each month in order that the monthly report, com 
last drill night, could go in without changes 
due to special orders published after that night and before 


the first of th 


or all three forms would generally be incorrect. 
accounts he su ovested that no orders be cut 
piled on the 


next month. 

Doowhistle had a lot ol trou! le before all the clerks got 
Clerks would quit and new men had to be 
But the RCT commander backed him in his one 
called “Poopsheet Night.” Since 
that time the Form 100 trouble was cut in half. Doowhistle 
argued that by having each clerk keep an accurate running 
Form 100 during the month, he would be able to turn in a 
final correct copy on the last drill night of the month. On 
top of that innovation Doowhistle recommended that after 
drill on the last drill night of the month every clerk, first 
sergeant, and company commander remain at ‘the Armory 
until the unit’s Form 100 was in and checked by the army 
instructors. The regimental commander agreed. 

The first time it was tried the Armory was lit up for most 
of the night. Clerks and top kicks didn’t get much sleep 
that night. On the following month every Form 100 was 
in and checked by midnight. The third month saw the 
after-hour session cut down to 10:30 p.m. Nobody got mad; 
it was a radical suggestion but it worked. 


“in the groove. 
! 
trained 


radical recommendation, 


Publicity for a Purpose 


Publicity—what it is and how to get it—was part of Doo- 
whistle’s job, although no one had told him so. Recruiting 
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and publicity go hand-in-hand, he discovered. So hy ,te 
up a suggested SOP for the RCT dealing with publi It 
echaled the nomination of an RCT public relation 
a representative in each unit, the duties of both the RO 
ind the unit representatives, and suggested meth 
getting pub licity. This suggestion was also trans! 
into an order by the RCT commander. But Doow’ istle 
realized that this was only the first step. He kept aft + al] 


the unit commanders each week to see that newsv thy 
items kept coming in and were put into print or broaccag 
by radio. By now he appreciated the fact that he | ust 
tactfully push, push, push, if the ball was to be kept rolling 


The staffs of the various outfits were in need of |} ielp 
None had worked together on a full-time basis. None 
would function smoothly five years hence if only two hours 
a week were devoted to their improvement. So Doowhistle 
got the RCT commander out of the habit of listening to 
every enlisted man’s problem. He managed to get persi onal 
problems shunted to the S-1, training problems to the S-3. 
equipment headaches to the RSO. He then got the S-3 to 
spend some extra time in getting the S-3 office set up, drill 
schedules written, mobilization plans perfected, tinining 
materials and literature properly distributed. In short, by a 
little gab-fest over a cup of coffee in the corner drugstore or 
a bit of shoptalk at a dinner party he gained the confidence 
of all the officers and they listened to his suggestion. When 
ever he went toa drill he would try to persuade a staff officer 
to accompany him. That made the unit feel as if the higher 
headquarters was really interested in what they were doing 


Persuasion Is Part of the Job 


If an officer in the National Guard does his job right 
he has to spend much more time on Guard matters than 
the required two hours per week—and without extra pay 
As for the administrative pay which certain commanders 
get it is usually divided between clerks and top kick; 
many officers do not receive it. Doowhistle appealed to 
their patriotism, their pride in their units, their fondness 
for military ways and he managed to get them to put in 
the extra time that was needed. 

But the officers were not his only problem in the field ot 
diplomacy. There were also the caretakers. Each company 
or battery is entitled to a full-time unit caretaker and me 
chanic. This man is a civilian during the week, a guards 
man on drill night. He takes his orders from his unit com 
mander. But these caretakers are charged with the supp); 
and maintenance problems of their units and Doowhistle 
was the only man they could always find. He therefore be- 
came the ‘ ‘wailing wall” for the whole bunch. An SOP 
for caretakers was necessary. Doowhistle wrote one up, had 
it made part of the regimental SOP, instituted a school for 
caretakers, and thus enlarged his sphere of activities. He 
realized that, while this was no part of his duty, someone 
had to do the job. 

Colonel Doowhistle soon found himself and his sergeant 
instructors running a school for clerks, supply sergeants 
caretakers, NCOs, officers, and communication men. | heo- 
retically he was to advise while the guard officers and non- 
coms did it, but actually he had to carry the ball unt he 
was certain that the Guardsmen could carry it without 
fumbling. 


— 
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» some of the problems that Doowhistle helped 
ere were many more that couldn’t be solved 
’ the regiment, either. 


the age limit on original commissions as second 

The Hawaiian National Guard, as well as 
other Guard unit, was feeling the effects of the 
hich forbids an enlisted man who has passed 


bic ighth birthday from becoming a second lieuten- 
a A original appointment.* Regular Army instruc- 
bors | joowhistle know men under thirty who would 
make second lieutenants but aren’t eligible. Bad as 
sig when the regulations prescribing the qualifica- 
rons | warrant officer are read that one wonders how 
aw G unit could get a warrant officer. In Doowhistle’s 
outfit, for example, there is a ch: ap who is doing a superior 
sob as lO and a dozen other jobs at the same time. He 
i; outstanding in administration—in fact he makes his living 
managing an important local concern. Yet he is not eligible 
for ¢ a warrant officership or commission. And he is 
only one of many. These men have nothing to look forward 
to in the Guard; yet are physically and mentally fit for 
important positions in their units. 


Another roadblock is the rule that nobody can be pio- 
moted until 1951. In Doowhistle’s outfit there was a young 
fellow who had gotten a rifle company going. He enlisted 
his men, and saw to it that they attended drill. He has done 
that for a year as a second lieutenant. But he can’t be pro- 
moted. He must be reappointed, reappear before an ofhcer 
examining board, and wait several months before he knows 
whether or not he is a first looey.? 


Multitude of Special Problems 


Equipment promised to the Guard either arrives slowly 
or not at all. The 110th AGF Band was in operation for 
seven months before they got any instruments. Many units 
drilled and trained for six months without Garands, 81mm 
mortars, or heavy machine guns. There are veterans in the 

rd ahs know that all the millions of weapons used in 
ol | War II have not been sold as surplus so it is difficult 

+ Colonel Doowhistle to explain these shortages. 

The National Guard has allowed the Naval Reserve 
Ps gram to get ahead of it. The Navy went “all-out” on a 
1ass publicity campaign and as a result Colonel Doowhistle, 
ike many instructors on the mainland, is confronted with 

1 acute shortage of specialists in 


best obstetrician on the island he plans his work nine months 
in advance. Now he has begun to feel that the Army doesn’t 
care whether or not he loses a nice sum of money by attend 
ing a service school, so he figures he had better keep on with 
his practice. Another example involves an ex-Air Force 
flyer who was shot down over Germany while flying one of 
our huge bombers. He had flown several missions and was 
a graduate of one of the Army's flying schools. He joined 
the Field Artillery in order to be able to fly Piper cubs. He 
was told that he would not be permitted to fly a liaison plane 
until he had attended a school at Fort Sill for four months. 
Naturally he could not leave his job for four months and 
so he is severing his relations with the Guard. This business 
of long courses at service schools for Guardsmen has made 
it impossible for many qualified men to attend. One of the 
National Guard Bureau representatives admitted to Colo 
nel Doowhistle that these obstacles were a problem in the 
States, too, but his admission doesn’t correct the deficiency. 
For those who can't possibly attend a service school and 
therefore sign up for Army extension courses the outlook is 
similarly dim. The courses are slow in arriving and in many 
cases have not yet been set up. 

Doowhistle cannot discover why sets of Army Regula- 
tions, National Guard Regulations, SNLs, and training lit 
erature have not been issued to the units of the 299th RCT. 
He reported this lack of pertinent written material to his 
senior AGFPAC 
made the annual federal inspection of half a dozen of the 
units and learned of the shortages. They still exist. 

These are just some of the problems before Colonel Doo- 
whistle and other Regular Army instructors with National 
Guard. Some problems the instructors can solve, some 
have to have action from Washington. Doowhistle and the 
rest could sit back, follow “the book,” have no headaches, 
and draw the same pay. Yet they are working hard (as you 
who get similar details in the future will oork hard) be 

cause “only by going beyond the words of the regulations 
and circulars can the mission be accomplished and the Na 
tional Guard become a real “M” Day Force. 

What are the lessons which Doowhistle is learning? 
First, he appreciates the problems that beset the civilian com 
ponents. He sees how difficult it is for them to overcome 
obstacles, and disappointments. He sees them earnestly 
trying to do the right thing with insufficient time, money, 
and material. Doowhistle has learned 


instructor. The Inspector General of 





such fields as communications and in- 
elligence. The Guard may eventually 

et the specialists it needs but right 
ow the prospects aren’t too bright. 

Then there are the schools. In Jan- 
uary 1947, the regimental surgeon of 
the 299th Infantry asked Colonel 
Do whistle about going to the Medi- 

l School for Battalion and Regi 
nental Surgeons in Texas. The doc 
ut in his papers, but so far he has not 
ard anything from them. Being the 





This limit has been raised to thirty-two for 


pone f three-graders. See page 55.—THE 
DITORS 

"The p tion problem, too, has been eased 
Mewhat 


ce Page 55.—Tue Eprrors. 
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how to live in a civilian community 
and this has broadened his view 
+ 9, point. He has had to practice diplo 
~y) macy and tact rather than just issue 





ly A orders as he did with Regular troops. 
) wa He has been able to see the results of 
“Wi Lie his work as the 299th RCT grew. He 
AY ) was exposed to politics, he met people 
LY \ from all walks of life, he had to prove 
—_ himself in a place where his Army 
rank was of little consequence. He 
| enjoyed the work and firmly believes 

\ that a detail with a civilian compon 

ent is a fine expe rience for any officer. 
oo His experience is typical of most Reg 


ular army instructors. 
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INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL POLICY 


By Robert P. Patterson 


CrY cannot be with the Army for long without becoming aware of its sense 
of subordination to the civil power in our country. The tradition is firmly 
planted in all ranks that the Army is the instrument of national policy, never the 
maker of it. 


[he simple fact is that the Army of our day, in its ideals, standards and charac- 
ter, is what its first leader, General Washington, made it. The precepts laid down 
in his letters and papers are still its rules of behavior. With him it was a guiding 
rule that the Army should not put pressure on the civil authority or take sides in 
political affairs. He did not hesitate to point out to Congress what was needed in 
the way of raising, training and supplying the soldiers he commanded, in order to 
win the war the newborn nation was engaged in. But we should note in the first 
place that he took care to state his views simply as recommendations by an agent to 
his principals, never as demands; and in the second place that he confined his ad- 
vice to military matters. He did not presume to tell Congress how to run the coun- 
try generally. 

That rule, subordination to the civil power, has been a precedent with the Army 
almost unbroken in its continuity. I say “almost unbroken,” because if you scruti- 
nize the archives closely, you can probably find an occasional breach of it in an iso- 
lated case. It is clear, I think, that McClellan overstepped his authority when he 
offered unsolicited advice to Lincoln on issues that lay outside the military field, 
and his advice was tendered in terms not too respectful. But those infractions have 
been extremely rare and have invariably been condemned by military opinion. I 
repeat, the Army regards itself as the instrument of national policy as laid down by 
the civil power, never the creator of it. 

AM convinced that we run not the slightest risk of military interference in ci- 

vilian affairs. I would not think of emphasizing this fact but for the appear- 
ance of recent articles that try to paint a picture of that sort. The Army would not 
countenance such an influence; the people would not accept it. Those who write 
about the rule of the sword, about the design of the military to interfere in the 
management of the nation, are seeing shadows that have not the faintest substance. 
There was talk of that kind in the days of Washington, of Jackson and of Grant, 
and to as little purpose. In these times, with momentous issues before us for debate 
and decision, issues bearing on our foreign relations, on our national security, on 
our future welfare, no useful purpose is served by those who try to drum up alarms 
about domination by the military. 





Rosert Pp. paTrersoN won the DSC in France in 1918 while serving as a captain with the 306th Infan- 
try. Earlier he had served as a private on the Mexican border with the New York National Guard. In 
1940 he resigned his judgeship on the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals to become Assistant Secretary 
of War. Later in the same year he became Under Secretary of War. In September 1945 he iaiane 
Secretary of War. He is now practicing law in New York City. This article is taken from an address 
Mr. Patterson made to the New York County Lawyers’ Association on December 10, 1947. 
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defined, 


quali ified by an adjective, nor taus oht But Tec hnique of Command can be de fined, 


jualifi ifte 


Cat he « 


by Lieutenant Colonel £. C. Townsend 


CurreNT “LEADERSHIP” INSTRUCTION IN OUR ARMY 
abolished. It should be replaced by instruction 
bn the “Technique of Command.” 

rship, because of its abstract and intangible nature, 
ogether with the confusions, paradoxes and misconceptions 
been created around its instruction, is impossi- 
ble to teach. Technique of Command is free of all such 
encumbrances. 

The impossibility of teaching leadership has not been ad- 
mitted. The term Leadership “has been retained, but the 
Subject matter is a conglomerate mass (or mess), with little 

oncrete value and not much that even pertains to leader- 
hip. In a search for something on which to base leadership 
wns m, Technique of Command is being taught because 

can be and is understood and has some reality. Thus we 
ave a situation where one thing is taught but called 
pnother. Why should such inconsistencies be allowed to 
exist? Is it because “Leadership” is a high- sounding title? 
Because it sounds good to the public? Or is it because we 
ack intellectual honesty and refuse to face facts? Regard- 
ess of the reasons, these inconsistencies do exist and are 
he crux of the confusion surrounding our current instruc- 
ion. 

| make these statements only as they pertain to the mili- 

ry establishment. This discussion does not deal with the 
subject of leadership in politics or other civilian pursuits. 
We are so confused about leadership that we cannot cor- 
ect it by amendment. A complete change is necessary; a 
ew start is needed—a start on Technique of Command. 
How many times have you heard the questions “What is 
eadership?” ‘and “What is a leader?” propounded in our 
service and unit schools? But did you ever hear a satisfactory 
inswer to either? I myself have asked them of a large num- 
ber of officers, many of whom have had long and varied 
ommand experience; and I have also heard the questions 
sked of more than five thousand officers of all ranks below 
hat of lieutenant general in service and unit schools. The 
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usual answer is “I don’t know.” Without exception, every 
other answer had three things in common: 

They were all different. 

They were all directed at traits of leaders or character 
istics of leaders. 

None defined leadership. 

These characteristics are also common to leadership in 
struction in our service schools. 


Lowest Common Denominator 


Our fighting Army will always be composed of civilians, 
whether or not universal military training exists. The Reg- 
ular Army is charged with having plans prepared to receive 
and train the manpower prov ided by civilian conscription. 
These civilians must be taught rapidly under any system. In 
planning and executing any instruction in the Army, this 
mission must always be kept in mind. 

Experience has shown that to achieve proper results from 
rapid instruction, that instruction must be of the utmost 
simplicity and brought to its lowest common denominator. 
Anything too difficult or complicated for the average man 
of twenty-one is too difficult to teach the majority of officers 
at the time of mobilization. Anything too difficult for mo- 
bilization teaching is of little value to the Army. 

How did leadership instruction fare by this standard 
during the last mobilization? Those in authority as well as 
our service school doctrines have stated officially: 

(1) That one of the greatest shortcomings of the Army 
during World War II was the failure to impart “knowledge 
of leadership” to the junior officers. 

(2) That the officer-enlisted man troubles that arose dur- 
ing and immediately following the end of hostilities were 
the result of “poor leadership,” or “lack of leade ership, ” on 
the part of many officers, particularly those junior officers 
who had come into the service from civilian life. 


Leadership Cannot Be Defined 


From these indictments of leadership and its instruction, 
it is not difficult to conclude that leadership instruction 
has failed. It was doomed to failure from the start. 

The reason is simple and it is this: 

“Knowledge of leadership” was not imparted for the 
very simple reason that such knowledge just didn’t exist. 
The United States Military Academy, with its four years 
of concentrated study and work, does not profess to turn 
out graduates who know leadership. The Regular Army, all 
professionals, cannot agree on what leadership is. How then 
can it be expected that the knowledge of leadership will 
ever be imparted to any body, least of all those officers who 
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will be brought into the Army from the civilian components 
and officer candidate schools, having had little, if any, 
training and experience? 

As for the reasons for poor leadership or lack of leader- 
ship, we must understand that there is really no such thing. 
Leadership, like discipline, can have no limiting adjective. 
Leadership is either present or it’s absent. If it’s present, it 
cannot be “lacking” or “poor.” If it’s absent, it cannot be 
called “poor.” 

We can learn something from the officer-enlisted man 
squabbles, and it is that while a Technique of Command 
was present, it was an improper or poor Technique of Com- 
mand. The proper Technique of Command was missing. 

Leadership has become a catch-all for many things, par- 
ticularly failures. It’s handy for this purpose, since to dis- 
pute the point has a tower-of-Babel effect resulting in still 
more confusion. 

Let's look at some of the other conflicts that exist within 
this leadership concept. 

Under our present doctrines, it is entirely possible and 
feasible for an individual to be the leader (of a unit) with- 
out himself being a leader. It takes little imagination to 
visualize the confusion that can result when such a situation 
exists. 

An Automatic Mental Hazard 

Now that we are agreed that no one agrees on just what 
leadership is, let's admit that leadership, by present teach- 
ings, is unattainable for the majority. It has become an au- 
tomatic mental hazard in the path of the average officer. 
None of our officers—not even our most experienced—ap- 
pears to be sure of his ability as a leader. Did you ever 
actus'ly hear an individual admit that he is a leader? Or 
that i. has leadership ability as it is currently taught? Did 
you ever hear of anyone volunteering to teach leadership, 
or volunteering to tell anyone how to become a leader? 

There’s no such hesitancy about other military subjects 
and their mastery. Our present leadership instruction vio- 
lates all rules of simplicity. We demand the expenditure of 
great amounts of intellectual energy by those who would 
attempt to grasp and master our teachings. Even if they are 
mastered, there is practically nothing concrete in hand; it’s 
mostly a w alk in the field of psychology and psychiatry and 
most of it is well beyond the scope of the persons who will 
actually be in command of soldiers. 

A few examples will serve to illustrate more of the falla- 
cies and misconceptions we have of what is and isn’t leader- 
ship. 

A young infantry company commander, a first lieutenant, 
assembled his company for a critique following a maneuver 
problem. ‘The company was seated facing the commander, 
but was dispersed over such a wide area that about twenty 
per cent of the company was out of range of the lieutenant’s 
voice, even though he was using a loudspeaker. Off to 
one side, observing, stood a regimental staff officer. During 
the critique, the men who could not hear became restless 
and noisy. The lieutenant interrupted his talk four times to 
quiet disturbances. 

The battalion commander, a lieutenant colonel of about 
eight years’ service, appeared with two members of his 
staff midway in the critique, and saw the situation. He was 
heard to say “Lieutenant Blank may have to be relieved; he 
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doesn’t have any leadership. He can’t even hand! 


pany in a critique.” He then departed without ae 
the lieutenant. 

Following the critique, the regimental staff of\. ¢; took 
the company commander aside and informally © .>lained 
the two techniques of command that the young o/\\cer oj 
viously wasn’t familiar with: A group is better controlleg 
when its members are close together. A talk shoul: not by 


given to a group unless each man can hear every word, 

Two days later, at the end of another problem, this sam 
lieutenant again assembled his company for critique. The 
regimental staff officer went out of his way to be presen; 
Before he began his talk, the lieutenant formed the com 
pany in rows, making a compact group, all within range ¢ 
his voice. Under these conditions the general impression 
created by this company was excellent. Near the end of the 
critique, the division commander appeared. He was mos 
favorably impressed and was heard to remark, “Now that’ 
the way to handle a company. There’s a real leader. We'r 
looking for youngsters like that. Get his name; I want « 
commend him on his leadership.” 


Acquiring the Technique of Command 


This same company commander was observed in similar 
situations, forty- eight hours apart, by two superiors, one of 
whom said he had “no leadership,” the other that he was a 

“real leader.” There could not have been much change in 
the company commander himself. But something had 
changed; and that something was his “technique” of 
handling the situation. This he had learned through trial 
and error—plus a friendly informal bit of advice. Neverthe- 
less, by the “leadership” concept, this company commander’ 
so-called leadership had improved. But it was not his leader 
ship that had improved; he had just acquired a better tech- 
nique of command. 

We teach commanders that they should not issue orders 
in haste and have to change those orders later. You may say, 

“Well, that’s only common sense; any fool ought to know 
better than that.” Your point would be well taken. Never 
theless, this “don’t” item is taught as one of the practices of 

‘good leader.” In reality, it’s only a good administrative 
or command technique. It gains respect for the commander 
Not using it irritates and antagonizes members of the com 
mand, because they feel they are harassed by a man wh 
cannot make up his mind. 

The same leadership teachings state that a commander 
should not discipline or reprimand an individual in front 
of his unit or group, or in the presence of others. We all 
agree on that. But this, too, is a Technique of Command, 
a method of handling others. The leadership concept con 
tradicts itself by saying that a “real leader” could probably 
reprimand individuals in the presence of others and “get by 
without apparent ill effects. 

Another teaching within our leadership instruction is 
that a commander should visit the front in battle; let his 
troops see him there; get shot at with them. We know from 
experience that all commanders must do this. In most im 
stances, however, a commander is up front for the express 
purpose of “kickin’ ’em along,” and to see how the troops 
are doing. The commander has got to “make «m 2° 
whether they like it or not. Whether or not the comn nander 
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ymaterial. Here again we have a technique of 
pré actice that every succe ssful commander must 
ther he qualifies as a “leader” or not. 

still doubtful as to whether or not leadership 
is using the concreteness of the T echnique of 
take any book, analytical study, lec 
.er material produced on leade rship during the 
years, and see for yourself that practically every 


1S its prop, t 


escribed in the name of leadership is in reality 
e of command. 


Adoption of a Doctrine 


t correct this false doctrine if we are not to con 
( intellectually dishonest. The solution is simple. 
make 


reality, clear-cut de 


id put in some hard work. 


be honest and face 


lution is to adopt the concept of the technique of 
1s doctrine; to prepare good practical texts, un 
by extraneous, confused and irrelevant material; 
ovide qualified instructors. 
idoption of the technique of command concept 
cognize and meet the following major premises 
Our Army must function with officers of whom 
small percentage will ever be “leaders” by the 
ip" concept standards. 
Instruction must be simple in order to be grasped 
numbers in short periods of time; it must be aimed 
ichieving a common minimum goal, instead of the un 
mmon, maximum goal. 
Here is the logical development of the concept: 
Practically ev ery officer desires to become a commander, 
the head of a military organization. It’s more than a desire, 
'sa burning ambition. He understands what a commander 
s. Everybody does. The initial confusion of leade rship does 
xist here. If an individual is the commander, he is also 


C eco whether good, 


bad or indifferent. The ap 
ent paradox of being the leader without being a leader 
exist. 


loes not The head of every military organization in 


very echelon should be called the commander. It should 
be the squad commander, section commander, platoon com 
mander and so on up the chain of command. Even the 
ndividual in charge of a patrol should be called the patrol 


( mmander No one misunderstands that term. 


Purpose of Command 


Every commander has a certain amount of persuasiveness 
by direction of the President.” This is a fact; it’s the foun 
lation on which we build, and should not be overlooked. 
(here's no way to become a commander except by “direction 
t the President.” Regardless how an order may be 
| that is the actual source of the 

primary \ should be 
set forth to get results. The results he obtains are 
is on- which he will be judged. 
larly in combat, 


authority. 
mission of any commander 
There are times, 
when a commander must become 
He must drive his command forward. He will be 
people's feelings will be hurt; men will be killed; 
nust make his command keep going and succeed in 
themselves. These fundamental facts of command 
t be ignored. The use of correct techniques of com 


tore the battle will prepare the commander for the 
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ruthless drive that is sometimes necessary. 


he should be 


taught that it is possible to command by “legal” persuasive 


Keeping a commander's mission in mind, 
ness, but that it’s the poorest possible technique of com 


mand. 


[he chances ol good results are slim. Lhe bald use 


of legal authority IS seldom necessafry, and when used it Is 


quickly recognized. The immediate reaction on the part 
of the recipients is irritation, antagonism, loss of respect. No 
one respects the commander who has to use the threat ol 
legal reprisal to get results. 
Evervone dislikes persons Or actions that irritate and 
antagonize them. On the other hand, practically everyone 
will not oppose persons or actions that do not irritate and 
antagonize them. \nd they will not lose their respect fo 
such persons, either. Here IS the crux ol the matter. \\ e 
want commanders to command, in every possible instance, 


in such a way 


as to cause a minimum ol 


Irritation, antago 
nism and loss ol respect. It those commanded are not 1Tl 
tated to a point where they become antagonistic to, OI lack 
respect tor, the commander, they will at least be non-resist 
should he d 
spread trom the minimum of non-resistance to the maximum 


ing and usually cooperative. The ideal then 
ol complete cooperation. I Xperience has shown that by usé¢ 
of various appropriate command techniques, a commander 
can Impose his will in such a way as to constantly hold to a 
minimum the irritation, antagonism and lack of respect of 


those being commanded. 


Command by Respect 


Above all a commander must have the respect of those he 
commands. Whether or not individuals like the commander 
is immaterial. It’s fine if they do, and all right if they don’t 
I believe that a misunderstanding of this one point has led 
to a great deal of the hail-fellow-well met 


part of ¢ 


attitude on the 
1 large number of our officers, particularly the 
younger ones. They seem to think that their primary aim 
is to hz ive those under their comm. ind | 1Re the comm: inder. 
They sight been so confusing that 
they probably never gain sight of the fact that respect is the 
important thing. Friends hip is 
must take care of itself. But without respect a commander 
can hardly get results at all. 


lose tec ichings h: ive 


less than secondary and 


It’s true that a commander whom others like to obey will 


have an easier time than one who does not have such a per 
sonality. 


However, hey will master 
technique of command rapidly and will be so outstanding 


that they will show up wherever they are 


such men are rare. 


They can take 
care of themselves. 

which our instruction 
should be aimed is the mastery of the technique of com 


The common minimum goal 


mand. Almost any man who meets the intelligence require 
ment for becoming an officer or noncommissioned officer 
can learn and master this technique. It is therefore 
within the reach of the — By adopting this clear, 


concrete, minimum gO% il, 


ve will hz ive a mission which re 
quires only he ird wack to pica a It will avoid the frus 
tration and indifference that result from aiming at a maxi 
mum goal—at present leadership—that is known from the 
beginning to be obscure to all, 


majority. 


and unattainable to the 


The achievement of this minimum goal 


should be ex 
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ploited to the utmost. Our Army, particularly the Regular 
\rmy, has commanders 
grounded in technique of command. 


dic ites 


turned out many thoroughly 
But all evidence in 
that this was achieved in spite ot, and not because 


ol, current instructions. 


Meeting Specific Situations 


Instruction in the technique of command should be car 
rit d out in every cc helon lt should be based on the practical 
applic ation of each known technique to a specific situation. 
in textbooks, which set 
forth techniques and hypothetical cases of application, and 


[his instruction: can be placed 


approved solutions followed by historical examples of proper 
and improper application 

Only experienced commanders should write this text. 
[heir minimum qualifications should be something like 
two years actual command experience platoon, com 
pany, battalion, regiment, div is1ion Or Corps echelon, or any 
combination of these; and of these two years, three months, 


it least, of command in combat. 


Millions 


National Military Establishment need not—and 


does not rely merely on history tor its estimate of present 


But the 


Under the able guidance of 
Mr. Forrestal we are see king to capitalize on the expe rience 
of the past, but at the same time to give full effect to the 
changes and developments of the present and the reasonable 


and future manpowe! needs. 


probabilities of the future. We have weighed the possible 
effect of atomic warfare and guided missiles upon our 
defense requirements. 

\s to the former we must recognize that agreements may 
effectively outlaw atomic weapons or—and this seems to me 
the more probable—fear of reprisal may prevent their use 
or the use of any other new weapons of destruction, just as 
was the case W ith potson gas in World War Il. 

Effective guided missiles are still far away. And, despite 
the drugstore quarterbacks, now graduated to cocktail party 
experts, push-button warfare is not even in sight. And if 
it were in sight, | would like to inquire who would push the 
buttons, and who would push the enemy button pushers 
while they were pushing the buttons against us. 

Even if we could safely tie our whole defense system to 
the premise that there would surely be the use of atomic or 
other new devastating weapons in a future war, we would 
still need military men to launch our bombs or other mis- 
siles, to reach and supply friendly bases and to seize and 





Such experienced commanders can give in 


erabk 
examples of the ways they handled various a 
Their thoughts and methods would quickly cry ae in 
the form of common denominators. After this te + j< Dre 
pared, amendment should not be permitted exc: >: }y 
board of commanders of similar experience. 

Technique of Command cannot be taught by ale 
and it is a subject with which theorists should no: be 4) 
lowed to play. Only those who have had long com»::nd ; 
pe rience should be permitted to teach it. 

Extreme care must be taken to keep technique of con 
mand pure in every way. If it's deemed necessary for con 


manders to know psychology, teach it under its own nam, 
do not disguise it under some other. 

Those young potential commanders can then be told 
“Here are the techniques of command. Here are the way 
you go about commanding. It is within your power to leam 
master, and apply these techniques. If you master and “aPP 
them, you will be a successful commander 
get results.” 


and you wil 


of Men 


hold bases in hostile territory, and to protect the lines 
communication throughout the conflict. 

In the matter of detense, our shores and cities and indus 
trial centers could be protected from sea or air or from sub 
marine attack only by planes and ships—manned by men 
And if our own territory should be invaded by air or sub 
marine—which well might happen in a future war—then 
ground troops would be needed to defend against the foe 

Finally, we are equally sure that without an invasion o! 
foreign territory we would achieve at most a permanent 
armed stalemate, which would produce a constant and over 
hanging threat both to peace and to normal pursuits. “ 
place to destroy an enemy is on his own home grounds, a 
to destroy him so completely that his readiness and ville 
ness to visit our shores will be definitely canceled. 

In short the National Military Establishment is con 
vinced that for the foreseeable future at least, success in 
war can be achieved only through the application of maxi 
mum pressure by land, sea and air forces. Since : nother 
war may come’ with suddenness, we believe that for ade 
quate protection of our nation we must be prepared to pu! 
in the air, on the sea and on the ground millions of men 0 
uniform within a short period after a war emergency arises 
—Secretary of the Army Kennetn C. Roya. at Town 
Hall, Los Angeles, California, January 5, 1948. 
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The TACTICIAN of the WEST 


BY FLETCHER PRATT 


nis was to be a 


od part of the Siegfried Line before 


Part Three 


Poor Man's War 


JANUARY THE ARDENNES SALIENT 
ollapsed and Courtney Hodges’ First Army, which 
tenant General William H. Simpson's Ninth, had 

lened to Montgomery's tactical command for the 


vy, was back under Bradley's orders. 


HAD BEEN EI 


lt was a 
issess results and to make plans in the light of < 

ition. That situation was such as fully t hale 
the Germans in their tradition against es cam 
Their bottom-of-the-pot reserves had been spent 
expenditures had produced absolutely nothing, 
in appreciable gain of time. The enemy were now 
f they could be 


m the barriers of river and mountain into anything 


illy without mobile forces and if 
ling field wartare the result was reasonably certain. 
st obvious area in which to exercise this compulsion 
the left flank of the enormous front, where Mont 
rvs command looked across the Rhine into the exten 
rth German plain. The stream is one of the great 
f earth, but Napoleon has remarked that of all 
barriers a river is the least defensible, particularly 
tacked by an opponent who can conceal his precise 
{ impact. Eisenhower planned to make the main 
effort on Montgomery's wing. 
lley’s part was to be a covering offensive, designed 
the mountainous country along the near bank of the 
m looking forward to the seizure of bridgeheads in the 
Frankfurt region, where there was a w vide gap in the 
systems on the opposite bank and an avenue of ap 
ich to all centri il Germany. | he att ick to pene trate this 
had been the plan urged by Bradley during the previous 
when supply difficulties brought Twelfth Army Group 
halt 
worth noting that, compared to the northern attack, 


poor man’s offensive. There were not 


nough troops to launch major efforts in both sectors. A 


Bradley remained 
that the 
Rhine 


Germans 


likely 


the bridges down when the 


tched. t was extremely 


have all was 


eached, the airborne troops would have to be used in the 


there was no way of getting heavy bridging equip 
p to the stream at an early date, part of the First 
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\rmy's strength would have to be employed in covering the 
flank of the Ninth, which imposed a limiting condition on 


any attack of its own. 


: The General Meets the Press 


Indeed, the prospects of Twelfth Army Group accom 
plishing anything looked so poor that the British sought to 
have Montgomery made commander of all ground forces 
north of Luxembourg, under the impression that everything 
from that po;nt south must stand on the defensive. It 
would be abott the time of this request that Montgome ry 
issued a highly injudicious press statement minimizing the 
\merican part in stopping Von Rundstedt. Omar Bradley 
had always sO hated publicity that up to this point he neve! 
gave press conterences and had pe rmitted interviews only 
under pressure from Eisenhower. But the matter had now 
become one 1n which justice to his troops and he nce the 
morale of his armies was involved—and beyond that, the 


Germans and forcing 


Fie 


question of breaking the hearts of the 


them to fight against a certainty of ultimate defeat 


Bradley and Eisenhower. 
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Map from World War II, published by Infantry Journal Press 


The Remagen Bridge and Third Army’s Palatinate attack. 


summoned the press to his headquarters and gave a counter 
Meanwhile, his staff was working like mad on 
the plan that was to turn the covering attack into the true 
deathblow, leaving the British forces once more in the po 
sition of having engaged the 


statement. 


enemy's attention while 
Bradley cut them to pieces from an unexpected quarter. 

\ certain amount of disagreement is inevitable when 
the armies of two nations are fighting together side by side. 
That is why Napoleon preferred to make war against 
alliances. The important thing to note here is the pattern 
that repeats throughout Bradley's operations, the fact that 
by various routes, in campaigns whose military styles were 
compl tely different, it fell out always that he delivered the 
shock. An event so often repeated ceases to be 
fortuitous; one is forced to seek another explanation than 


coincidenc c. 


de _* isive 


Mastery of the Enemy's Mind 


One such explanation is that Bradley had by now thor- 
oughly taken the measure of the German strategic mind, 
which was most frequently and essentially Hitler's. They 
would give up nothing until forced. This entailed the dif- 
ficulty that it was necessary to assemble strong attacking 
elements against the most insignificant objective, but it 
had the advantage that the enemy would always withdraw 
too late from positions no longer really ten able. Once their 
mobile reserves had been wasted in the Ardennes attack, 
the Rhineland positions, heavily defended by the Westwall 
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though they were, were in effect a return to the | ‘th Ce, 
tury cordon system. A single rupture in the typ. cordon 
produces not ‘only an entry for the attack but als. the |g. 
of most of the troops composing the cordon. 

Chis much on the level of wide strategic thi ng. In 
tactics Bradley's uniform successes may be traced precisely 
to the fact that all his operations were in different sy les and 


this in turn to the fact that he never forgot he hd beer 
head of The Infantry School. When new weap 
into warfare there is an inevitable tendency to t 

as irresistible—as they usually are till a means o/ 
has been worked out—and to seek means of assign 
the stellar role on every battlefield, rather than i: 
whether they are peculiarly suited to the situation. The 
Arnhem operation is a good ex ample. Doubtless paratroo 

were the most rapid means, in a physical sense, of obtaining 
bridgeheads across rivers. Unfortunately this could be seep 
from the German side of the stream as clearly as from the 
Allied. Bradley's special merit was in the realization tha 
infantry is the most flexible of all arms and that the province 
of the fancy special weapons is to add to the infantry 
power, not to replace it. The very fact that his offensive 
was to be a poor man’s war was an advantage in his eyes 
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[he more spectacular operation in the north, whic 
opened on February 19 to clear the way to those parts of th 
Rhine not yet held by the Allies, attracted so much atten 
tion that the movement of Patton’s Third Army was wort! 
no more than a line or two in the communiqués and an jl 
way line at that. Actually Bradley was destroying 

Army Group in that Rhineland country which com 
seer Ts throughout history have found too confused for 
regular campaigning. The area is split midway by th 
winding valley of the Moselle, north of which paralle! 
ridges rise sharply to the crests of the I 
across the valley 


2ifel range. South 
v a similar series of north-south ridges runs 
up to the backbone of the Hunsriick Mountains. The city 
of Trier is the western anchor of the Moselle Valley. Jus 
west of it the Saar River falls into the Moselle from the 
south and the Priim-Sauer system from the north, almos 
at the same place; west of this the Moselle itself comes up 
from the south to bend sharply rightward, forming a tr 
angle of high broken ground between it and the Saar. At 
the opening of his attack the Allied line was approximate) 
Priim town-Sauer-Moselle. 


Patton Clears the Palatinate 


On February 19, when the big bang went off in the 
north, an offensive of objectives so strictly limited that it 
was described as an “aggressive defense” began in this 
both north and south of Trier. There was fighting 
between the Priim and Sauer that day; during the night 
Patton pushed an entire division across the Moselle, took 
the Germans by surprise and began to clear out the triang le 
up to the Saar. This was accomplished by the 22d, and 
Patton’s men won several bridgeheads across the uppet 
Saar, which were extended and linked up during the next 
several days in the face of vigorous counterattacks. ‘| he of- 
fense through Priim town and across the river of that name 
similarly gained some two miles. Bradley now had salients 
both north and south of Trier, which Patton pinched 
gether on March | and 2, using one armored division 0" 
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A press conference at 12th Army Group headquarters in early 1945. 


here was fighting in the town on the latter 
the enemy gave it up, but put on an infantry 
ittack into the flank of Patton’s head 

the south bank the following morning. 

[he Germans had now worked out both the method and 
lirection of our attack. It was aimed on the V alley of the 
\loselle and would consist essentially of infantry advances 
gainst the outer knuckles of the ridges, followed by short 

ored penetre ations along the v alleys between these ridges 

| the Moselle. Such an offensive could best be con 

v holding the ridge-knuckles force to narrow 

the front of the American attack, 
tacking into the flanks of the narrow 
engthened. 


column 


then counter 
American stream as 
The counterattacks could be made especially 
m the Hunsriick direction, where the forests offered such 
er from our aviation. This is what the Germans 
ncentrated to do, and they were allowed time to make 
this concentration by the inching nature of an infantry 
The only trouble was that their analysis was 
they had been taken in by the 
gigantic of Bradley’ S$ surprises. 
On March 5 the 4th 


torce On a 


rensive 


plet tely wrong, most 


Division attacked in 
in the Priim area; broke 
hrough at once and went racing northeast and away trom 
the Moselle \ Valley across the par allel ridges toward the 
t Rhit They were clear off the roads; tanks had to tow 
x6 trucks. But they were also clear off the m: ap; there was 
tana to speak of, the division made over twenty 
he first day and camped for the night among some 
ikes south of Daun. On March 6 the advance was 


Armored 


very narrow front 


1 . 
) 


|, washing all the way up to Mayen; but that place 
highway, the alarm had spree ad and the division 
t held in some strength. 


Doubtless a way could 
een forced through, but battle was no part of the 
s mission. It pulled back, swung round Mayen by 
th through country again roadless and next day 
dipped its standards in the Rhine 
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north of Coblenz. 


Through the gap it had made the 11th Armored came 


pouring along to the Rhine, which it reached at Andernach 
on March 9, followed by all the infantry of VIII ¢ orps 

Che left flank of the German forces had thus been turned 
in an operation which Bradley himself later described 
the most orderly and military ever accomplished under his 
command. 


A Bridge at Remagen 


was the etective 
leftward 
Hodges’ First Army coming 
up—an almost fabulous example of that timing which 


Bradley so often made the center ol his tactics 


He might have added that it 


The llth Armored, 


countered the 


most 
swinging downstream, en 


vanguards of 


lt involved 
the coordination of the movements of two armies, each em 
bracing more men than the United States had under 
on Pearl Harbor day, 
conform to the movements of the 


which was not unde 


arms 


with one ol these armies bound 

its own left 
\ First Army did 
not really begin its offensive until the last days of February. 
There is ¢ 1 partly canalized river called the Erft with 

ridge “ate it which turns into the Rhine east of the Roer, 
forming a fortified bastion behind which lies the communi 


cations center of Cologne. A 


torce on 


Bradley's command. 


stiff counterattack could con 
ceivably be launched from this area into the right flank and 
~ Ninth toward the 
The attack of the First, in the view of everyone but 
Twelfth Army Group people, was to clear this flank up to 
the Erft. He has never said so but there seems little doubt 
that under the doctrine of exploiting an 

Bradley meant from the beginning to let First 
far as it could. 


rear of \rmy as it slanted northeast 


Rhine. 


opportunity, 
\rmy gO as 


The opportunity certainly presented itself. When VII 
Corps on the First Army's left pushed “ to the Erft and 
captured its ridge on March 1 and 2, the Germans at 
tempted to bolster their position by inserting three armored 


divisions. The weather cleared, the armor was caught in 
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moton by 


Lifel range, 


German High Command determined on evacu- 
ating all the west bank of the great river as far up as the 
leaving only some of the Volkssturm to hold 


Allied 
heels of which the First gained a wide and “4 bridge- 
head across the Erft toward Cologne by March 3 

Sth, VII Corps was in the outskirts of the city. 


seems the 


aviation 


The 


and 


the ruins of Cologne to the last. 


same 
around | 


As on Patton's front, it was spoiled on that of the First 
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date 
rier. 


Their more valid troops 
would keep Bonn, the Eifel itself, and the pass where the 
river plunges through the hills, just as farther south at this 
they had decided on a main defensive effort 
It was a plan for holding everything by 
holding the essential avenues of ingress. 


Map from World War II, published by Infantry Journal Press. 


Rhine crossings. 


badly broken, on the 


By the 
Now it 


north and south. 


observation posts. 






Army, too by the weig! of 


American attack being thr oy 7 
unexpected direction. | Rees 
used only VII Corps agains: Co}, one 
city. Hodges had two more com 
One of these, III C Orps, W piven ' 
direction southeast, behinc 4 |on, 
ridge that juts north from the Fife 
to enclose the narrow Rhi plain 
Ill Corps made its advance op 

narrow front with the 9th Armored 
Division leading. On the map it yw. 
as perilous a maneuver as the simil,; 


jag of the 4th Armored across ¢h 
roots of the Eifel, since a quite mino; 
effort on the part of the enemy could 
have cut the narrow ribbon 
in two. 

But Bradley took a risk calculated 
on the speed of an armored division 
and his judgment that the Germans 
would make no more major counter 
attacks which might reduce the 
forces they needed to carry out their 
defend-all policy. The primary pur 
pose of the drive was to link up with 
Patton's left wing near Andernach 
giving the forces on the left bank of 
the Rhine alternative lines of sup 
port and supply. But the result ran 
beyond anyone's wildest hopes and 
introduced completely new ek 
ment into the situation. On March 
7 the 9th Armored captured Ri 
magen Bridge. 


of men 


Across the Rhine 


It led into the region where the 
Westerwald hills pinch all com 
munications close into the river va! 
ley, apparently to no great future, 
but all up the chain af command 
there was little doubt about what to 
do. Every general in it approved the 
acts of his subordinates in rushing 
troops across the bridge and added 
something more from the resources 


under his command. By time the matter reached Eisenhowe 
the orders were to get not less than five divisions across as 
fast as they could move. Corps and Army artillery was 
flooding in from all the country north of the Eifel to 
enfilade the lines with which the hastily gathered German 
forces were trying to keep the bridgehead from expanding 
By March 11 the holding on the eas! 
bank was eleven miles long and three miles deep; Hodges 
had gained all the crests the Germ 


rmans could use for 


By March 11 also the Nazis were in deep trouble in the 
zone of Patton's Third Army. 
the 11th Armored with the 89th and 90th Infantry Divi 
sions close behind relieved the 4th Armored of al! 


The arrival at the Rhine o! 


} ppre 
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hn regard to fighting battles. The last division 

cleared Mayen, gained the supporting road 
swept out the whole left bank down to the 
\loselle and Rhine. German forces north of the 
ved into fugitives and German forces south 
were under orders to get across it as soon as 


re three main difhculties about c: urving out 
One was that another of Patton's corps, spear 
the 10th Armored, was already south of the 
nd digging into the retreat. It moved so freely 
ler the excellent American air cover that it out 
retreaters. The second difficulty was that Gen 
|. Devers’ Sixth Army Group in Lorraine and 
south face of the Rhineland had attacked and was 
clutching the German forces there that they dared 
the move for fear of more armored spearheads 
unched into their retreat. The third and most seri 
an trouble was that between the demands ot the 
bridgehead (which had already absorbed some 
wees guarding the lower Rhine against Montgom 
those of the Lorraine front, there were no re 
hold the Moselle-Rhine junction. Or it may 
lave seemed to them the least important ot the 
ching spots they had to scratch. But it was in this 
v lost their battle. 


Patton Closes to the Rhine 


» . > ‘ ] 
Bradley pressed Patton on to make his main thrust Bradley and Patton. 
vard across the mouth of the Moselle instead 


ring Third Army's troops into the Remagen bridgehead _ that at the date of Montgomery's big crossing Third 
the Germans expected him to do. On March 15 the 11th already had three solid bridgehead 


4+) Armored crossed the Moselle and worked six miles 


\rmy 
s across the Rhine in the 
Frankfurt gap area, and Hodges with the First at Remagen 
ith. In the next three days four infantry divisions fol- was in line with three full corps. 


d them. All the weight was now on that flank, close Napoleon said once that he never planned what to do in 
1 


the Rhine. Coblenz was taken; the advance pushed the event of victory, since victory 


plans for itself. This is 
seize Mainz on March 22, while many of the Nazi 


\ doubtless sound doctrine, but it requires a Ce rtain amount of 
roops were still out in the Siegfried Line, far to the west. revision in the light of modern technology, since the Na 
March 25 only the Speyer Landau exit remained open, poleonic pursuit is hardly possible unless adequate supplies 

s any exit from the Rhineland can be said to have — of gasoline are up. Actually nothing is more remarkable 

sted under the constant rain of projectiles from American — in the whole Rhineland campaign than the fact that as tar 
ation. Organized resistance west of the Rhine was in — back as the date when Patton’s men were working around 
an end. Bradley's achievement (which he must Trier, Bradley clearly foresaw that if the thrust of the 4th 
hare with Devers who contributed the indispensable func- Armored broke through, the Germans would be in no con 
of making an attack with forces which the Germans _ dition to Oppose crossings along the middle 


rive! He 
mg only c ipab »le of static action ) was overlooked at the 


brought up bridging equipment into his forward area and 


me by the fact that public attention was focused on the the infantry divisions had not passed Coblenz before con 

rossing of the Lower Rhine by three armies abreast. voys of engineers were rumbling through the streets. The 
operation was carried out with spectacular success, three bridgeheads were seized in a series ol coups de main, 
it the date it took place, it was already something of a 


hat 


it would be wrong to say without preparation, but by th 
| supererogation. At the time there was a great deal application of the minimum amount of force necessary to 
in Germany and out of it, of a Nazi retreat to the take the objective. At the date of 
al redoubt” in Suabia and the Alps for a prolonged _ Bradley's forces had already taken 
t incalculable results. The preparations m: ide by the east bank of the river. 
ns would indicate that such a program was on their 
but the performance had become impossible. The Deceptive Attack 
which should have been the flank and rear guards he operation which followed has been, and is likely to 
a retreat had been destroyed in the Rhineland cam- _ be, regarded as something in the nature of knocking out a 
As General Eisenhower himself has noted, only — fighter who cannot get his hands up. It is true that German 
produced so complete an elimination of all the mobility was even less than it had been, but it is important 
forces engaged. Equally important was the fact also to recognize that the Russians wer 
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Montgomery s crossing, 
19.000 prisoners on the 


Gern 


already ( losing on 
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old plan of the Frankfurt 


js? — he had hatched the eer 
io" ae PTe\ ous fa 
eee runerwann when Siegfried Line, Rhin and ap, 
bP saa Rhine still lay between hin. nd ts 
6-—. gap. There was one portan: 
Konno dy ae modification now. On its © orth the 
\ scnanth ™ Mainz-Frankfurt corridor — flanke: 
eo ae een Kohlengissen by the Taunus range, whic!) Bradley 
| been. Fg had expected to use as his |. {t flan) 
| i ) : cover. Remagen bridge brow ght th, 
oe . eo = a / First / Army north of the Tavinus a 
lHevienagert st Army -- made this flank guard unnecessa; 
Wit to. iit — "AO SNABRUECK Ss r permitted Patton's Army to advan 
- er \ ya Sf Sak BRUNSWic without concern over its left, and , 
- 5 as 9thAony ZZ. * lowed one more deception, the fina] 
Mu | = one. Hodges was facing the Ge; 
/ ~— save > the south flank of the Ruby 
ooetea ies us. rj ek along the river Sieg, deep and rapid 
L \ F fin 7 S —-- *mewegNORDHAUSEN running between Rich hill * 
KS ra | - military obstacle. The enemy we: 
IC I ‘ GUFSCELecNr,. ’ dug in on the north bank with em. 
Fe. : placed artillery, observation posts 
a ~~ GOTHA detachments detailed for local coun 
ba us terattacks and all the paraphernali 
AACHEN C of German defense that made th 
Arvbon 7 campaigns of St. Lé and Aachen s 
f y slow and exhausting. They clear) 
\ / expected Hodges would have to at 
Sd tack them in that position. 
‘ Kener T The deception was that Bradley 


ignored the river line. There wa 
never anything but a pretense of a 
tack northward across it. While 
mere screen of troops held the hills 
on the south bank—fully as defens 


ct 




































Wan U ble as those north of the stream 
*C - eo Hodges moved straight eastward 
with the 3d Armored Division « 

L uXiev Scale or ree eae nr, then _ 
|“ > ig . north. Far south Patton's Third 
“ransctigg - dees netemairene Army burst through the Frankfur 
f Ly ——wrerere|| gap in a still more gigantic lett 








Map from World War II, published by Infantry Journal Press. 


Che Ruhr trap and the advance to the East. 


Berlin in those days at the end of March and if worst came 
to worst the Nazi leaders tar preferred surrendering to the 
Allies. 
weapons or wearing out Allied patience by endless guerrilla 
operation they cherished, or what expectations they had of 
destructive counterattack at the moment when the rushing 
columns should have outrun their supplies. The point is 
that the Germans still regarded their case as by no means 
hopeless, gathered their best armies in the Ruhr area with 
supply lines running east and southeast, and prepared to 
sell at a price higher than the Allies could afford to pay. 
heir chances of making a good stand and fighting retreat 
looked so good that General Eisenhower planned to drop 
the whole First Airborne Army in the Kassel area to cut off 
the enemy's main line of retreat and communication. 

It proved unnecessary. Bradley had planned too well; the 


western We do not know what hopes of secret 
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wheel, covering the right of the Firs 
Army as the First covered the Thirds 
left. The degree of coordinatio 
achieved between the two is something to remark and com 
pares with that between the same two Armies in the Eifel 
offensive. 

In the meanwhile Ninth Army had attacked on the righ’ 
wing of the Montgomery offensive north of the Roer. Its 
primary mission was to contain the German concentration 
in that industrial area, restrain them from cutting into the 
flank of Montgomery's British-Canadian offensive as 
spread across the north German plain. But as Simpsons 
Ninth penetrated, each division in turn passing around the 
rear of the one preceding it to wheel right against the 
Ruhr, it found so great a proportion of the Nazi forces had 
been attracted to the Sieg front that there were more than 
enough troops to form a flank drive. The army was returned 
to Bradlev’s command for an operation downright offensive 
in character. He ordered Simpson to keep going; Simpson 
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X Corps right around the Ruhr and on April l 
ored Division met the 3d Armored coming up 

uth in the Kassel-Paderborn area. 

is much fighting to be done still and still many 

die, but the conenaiol step had now been taken, 

the German armies had been encircled and 
shting men were cut off from every source of 
| communications in the largest operation of the 
corded history. When it was complete the war 


The General's Contribution 
steps that led up to that result have been given 
tail in an effort to clarify what General Omar 
particular contribution was. That contribution is 
remain extraordinarily difficult to assess. It was 
a committee war; many of the ideas came from 
dinates and some were impose -d by the command 
lis part was often to say “Go ahead.” Yet in utter 
Begs phrase he so frequently added one touch 
t he made the campaign entirely his own. In 


tor example, the plan of using only a single recon- 


nce squadron as a link between divisions was his. In 
if dl campaign the idea of feinting an infantry drive 


e Moselle Valley, then jabbing an armored spear- 
ross the hills may have been fairly due to Patton, 
deal cleverer tactician than his press clippings 


would imply. The plan of having the First Army operate 
by its right may have come originally from Hodges. But 
the plan of combining the two moves, giving both columns 
of advance double lines of communication, coordinating the 
paired attack, was all Bradley's. The turn-around after the 
invasion of Brittany seems also to have been his idea in very 
large proportion. At that time supply was a burning ques 
tion with fall storms that might ruin the 


imminent. 


artificial harbors 
Brest, which no one 
realized the Germans would defend so skillfully or demolish 
so thoroughly. 


The orders were to take 


it was Bradley's merit to have recognized 
that though the problem of supply might be important, that 
of the German Seventh Army was far more important. The 
former question could be solved when it arose; the latter 
hz id to be solved at once, bec: 1use the conditions the it mm: idk it 
possible to destroy the German army south of the Sx ine 
might disappe ar, never to recur. 

It is in such instances, in the calmness that could recog 
nize the Ardennes breakthrough less as a defeat than an 
opportunity, that the 
He could think big; selabe every detail of a complex struc 


greatness of Bradley as a soldier lies 

Almost alone 
a leader of troops shows no 
change of concepts, no development. He never had 
develop; the ideas that led to the destruction of the German 
armies were there from the beginning. 


ture to a broad general plan. 
commanders his career as 


among e minent 


Tribute 


The time that Bradley impressed me most was during the vital 


battle of St. L6. I happened to be staying with him at his advanced 
command post at the time. The opening stages were anything but 
easy and real drive was necessary to achieve the breakthrough. | 
liked the quiet and confident way he spoke to his commanders. How 
he was determined to force the battle his way, and encouraged them 
with simple words of praise. 1 was reminded of a passage in a book 
I had once read about the way Robert E. Lee encouraged his troops 
ahter Gettysburg. No wonder his staff liked working under him. 
—Major Generac Sir Francis pe Guincanp (Montgomery's 


Chief of Staff) in Operation Victory. 
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A project engineer checks the snow-making 
as some crystals gather on the window. 
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A test control panel operator watches the progress of the blizzard. 
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Live steam is injected to produce the specially conditioned vapor cloud—source of the snow. 
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A fur-clad engineer inspects a radio after an artificial storm. _In still air snow gathers like icicles on the walls and ceilings. 
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MILITARY 
COMMAND 





INTELLIGENCE AN 


Intelligence is a function of command and instead of a ¢ 


up Of 
semi-independent military witch doctors we need more, rather th.) les 
command understanding and participation in intelligence activitie; 


By Brigadier General Charles Y. Banfill 


STRIPPED OF THE FALSE WHISKERS OF MILITARY PHRASE 
ology, the purpose of military intelligence is to prevent 
surprise and to keep the commander informed of the mani 
folc | influences thé it may adversely affect his efforts to ac 
complish his mission. If this purpose is to be adequately 
realized, the military intelligence function must be inte 
grated into the command mechanism to a greater extent 
than ever before. 

Military intelligence is a function of command. Since a 
commander is responsible for everything that his unit does 
or does not do, his attitude towards and understanding of 
military intelligence, both as a function and a product, are 
vitally important in the accomplishment of intelligence 
duties. Rapid and complete exchange of intelligence be 
tween all echelons of command also requires a common 
viewpoint on the part of commanders. 

If in the past military intelligence has fallen somewhat 
short of this purpose, the reason for such failures should 
be examined so that they can be eliminated from our de- 
fense structure. One underlying cause of the failure of mili 
tary intelligence in war is that it is not employed during 
peacetime. fault that can be corrected without 
additional personnel or special legis- 
but it must be done through command, as distin- 
guished from specialist, channels. But first it is necessary 
to define military intelligence a little differently than it is 
in the Field Manuals if it is to become a day to-day part 
of the command process. Thus: 


This is a 
waiting tor funds, 
lation, 


Military Intelligence activities comprise col- 
lecting, evaluating, interpreting and disseminat 
ng details of factors which may hinder the ac- 
complishment of the commander's mission while 
screening disclosure of his resources and plans. 





BRIGADIER GENERAL CHARLES Y. BANFILL’s military career goes 
back to the days when he served as an enlisted man in the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps in World War I—with 
even earlier service in National Guard artillery units. A 
Regular since 1920, he formulated the plans for the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Training School in 1942, and became its first 
commandant when it opened at Camp Ritchie, Md. He later 
served with the Eighth Air Force and is now on duty in 
Germany. 
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Broadly speaking a commander's problems in peace or 
war fall into two general categories s—the means available » 
him and the obstacles of various kinds which must be over 
come in order to accomplish his mission. 

Each command has a staff, in proportion to its size. Th. 
staff again falls into two categories. One part is designed 
to assist the commander in the exercise of command. |p 
larger units this is called a General Staff, but the same fun: 
tions are performed by staffs of smaller units. The othe: 
part of the staff is devoted to specialized activities which 

facilitate the operation of a command but have no part in 
its control. This is the Special Staff. 

The size of a commander's staff will vary, and he may, 
course, perform any staff function, including that of militen 
intelligence, himself. The important thing is to establish 
clearly the part military intelligence plays in the operation 
of his command and its relation to other command func 
tions. Military intelligence has a place in every command 
decision the commander makes. Too often intelligence « ‘on 
siderations are neglected either by ignoring them or by the 
failure of incompetent persons to recognize the intelli 
gence factors involved. Not many headquarters follow the 
dictum of General Omar Bradley: “My 2 tells me what | 
should do, my 4 tells me what I can do; I tell my 3 what 
I want done.” 

What then are the requirements for satisfactory intelli 
gence service within a command? 


Standards for the Intelligence Staff 


Military intelligence problems are solved just like other 
command problems—with competent personnel, adequate 
training, suitable means, and careful planning on the basis 
of the job to be done. Leavenworth teaches that the qualif 
cations for an intelligence staff officer are the same as for 
any other member of a staff; imagination, industry, dis 
cernment, initiative and enthusiasm. An additional require 
ment in the military intelligence field is that commanders 
demand on the one hand the same standards of performance 
as are required of other staff divisions, and on the other hand 
refrain from demanding of intelligence personnel what the 
credulous expect tc obtain from the astrologer, the palmis 
or the tea leaf reader—prophecy. 

The place of military intelligence as part of the command 
staff is comparatively recent. During the Indian fighting 
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n guides were hired to accomplish the intelli- 
mn, often assisted by friendly Indians. Undoubt- 
were regarded as an alien influence and with 
»rees of confidence by the commanders concern- 
recently as 1917 a young officer in one of our best 
: World War I was told by his regimental com- 
Young man, you are now the Regimental Intelli- 
cer, whatever the hell that is.” Few intelligence 
ive complained of too much command interest. 
trary, one retired officer, with long and varied 
) the intelligence field, told the writer that he 
been conscious of a demand for his product at 
or at any level during his entire career. 


No Military Witch Doctors 


intelligence specialists favor the establishment of 

lligence Corps. Such a solution would confine in 

e practice to what would eventually become a 

f £ military witch-doctors and would remove it from 

‘ommand Staff, where it prope rly belongs, to the Spe 

(f. What we need is more, rather than less, command 

standing and participation in military intelligence 
tivities. 

Military intelligence as an end product, if it is to be any- 
thing but a more or less educated guess, requires the mak 
ing of an estimate based upon cold, uncolored facts. The 
facts are frequently hard to determine and difficult to ob 
tain, a generally require careful planning and special 
means with which to gather them together. ‘Time is usually 

f the essence. Each problem must be carefully analyzed to 
determine what specific answers will give the desired 
nformation upon which an intelligence estimate can be 
made. Granting these conditions, it is apparent that without 
s full and complete details of the problem as the com- 
mander himself has, the intelligence staff officer is handi 
capped in arriving at the esse ntial elements of information 
equired. 

[he processing of information demands personal quali 
ties that are also valuable in other and better understood 
military activities. Some of these are patience, a broad out 
ok, ability to resolve complex problems into their com 
ponent parts, intellectual honesty and moral courage. This 
last factor is especially important, inasmuch as it is fre- 
quent ly the intelligence officer's duty to sound the sour 
note of disagreement with the views of the commander 
and other staff members on grounds which may appear to 
be inconclusive or even irrelevant. 

[he significance for commanders is that good men will 
not tarry long in or put their hearts into military intelli- 
gence specialization if their best efforts are cast aside as 
non-essential, secondary, or subordinate to the other com 
mand functions. Nor can the desirable faculties of intelli 
gence personnel be developed and kept in working con- 
dition if they are not looked upon as an integral part of 
the day-to-day functioning of the commander's staff. 

While it is impossible accurately to predict the future, in 
any situation it is possible to study the factors which may 
obstruct the accomplishment of the commander's mission. 
Right here is the compelling reason why intelligence must 
have at least an equal standing with the other functions of 
command, and must be able to exert an independent in- 
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Huence on the commander's final decision. The relation be 
tween intelligence and operations is especially important. 
While they must work closely together, neither should 
dominate or control the work of the other. Any plan should 
be examined in the light of the adverse influences which 
might prevent its success. Yet the individual who formu 
lates a plan must be convinced of its effectiveness ; ind 1S 
thereby disqualified to determine whether and how it will 
fail. It would be asking a lot of anyone to declare his own 
brain child illegitimate! This procedure must be constantly 
practiced and perfected in peacetime if it is to be accepted 
and utilized in war. Daily problems in even the smallest 
unit can provide the anvil upon which effective military 
intelligence can be forged. 

It is a basic function of military intelligence to test the 
chances of success ol oper ation pli ins in he light ot known 
information of the enemy. Yet in some of our headquarters 
in World War II intelligence was considered a subordinate 
part of the operations function. The views and recommenda 
tions of the intelligence people could thus be accepted or 
ignored by the operations officer, like spinach or ripe olives 
at mess. Fortunately for us, this subordination of intelli 
gence to operations was also followed in all branches of the 
German fighting forces 
their defeat. But the negative results 
Wehrmacht do not encourage emulation. 


and played an important part in 
achieved by the 


The ability to face up to unpalatable facts and then to 
cut their coat to the cloth is a partial explanation of why 
British intelligence is so successful. In building a world 
wide empire with the relatively slender resources of a tiny 
island, British leaders down through the years must have 
had to listen to some mighty unhappy bits of information 
and thus became conditioned to facing up to them. With 
the prospect of indefinite world-wide distribution of ou 
forces, unit commanders should condition themselves and 
train their staffs to cope with an endless variety of prob 
lems, none cf which can be solved by the book and each 
of which will require military intelligence techniques fot 
their solution. As regards specialized intelligence training, 
commanders are largely relieved of this responsibility 
through the prov isions for schooling In inte ‘llige nce subjec ts 
at all levels. But it is still their responsibility to make suit 
ably qualified personnel available for training at the schools 
and to continue training when they return to a unit. 


Intelligence Is Everybody's Business 


While the job of processing information into intelligence 
requires specialized training, unit training should point out 
that gathering information is everybody's ‘busine ss. There is 
an intellige nce interest in almost everything, and the mor 
adept a unit becomes at collecting, the more its intelligence 
specialists can concentrate on the technical phases of their 
work. 

A unit whose individual members understand and apply 
the following ten simple intelligence commandments can 
be considered as being satisfactorily trained 


(1) Good information wins wars. 
Without information an army bogs down. 

3) To get information, | must keep my eyes and 
ears open. 


Va 
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Once obtained, intormation must be passed on. 


A 


Information must be received in time to be ol 
value. 

6 Reports must be clear and complete, 
What, Where, and When. 

[he enemy is always looking for facts. 
8) Everyone who asks for facts outside of duty is 
SUSPICIOUS. 


telling 


9) Enemy 
valuable. 


ywisoners, pape;»rs, and equipment are 
| pa] july 
10) I must keep mum about military matters except 


for name, rank, and serial number. 


Much remains to be done in the improvement of intelli 
gence facilities. While we have made wonderful strides in 
the field of electronics we haven't fully exploited older and 
more familiar sources of intelligence. An example is the 
tactical use of aerial photographs. The need for detailed 
topographic information in military operations is as basic 
as anything can be The supe riority of ae rial photographs 
over maps as regards terrain details has been known for 
vears and they were extensively utilized in World War I. 
\n illustration ol the advant: ge of the photogr: iph Over the 
map occurred during a CPX at a National Guard enc: amp 
ment in 1931. A hastily assembled photographic mosaic of 
the ene my territory reve: led th: it the line of de *parture for 


one regiment coincided almost exactly with the rim of a very 





deep quarry, dug in the forty-odd intervening yea: 
maps had been drawn. Thirteen years later, n 
same unit were learning a new word after fight 
from a strongly contested beach landing. That 
“hedgerow,” an obstacle which has to be exami 
to be properly appreciated. 

It seems a reasonable assumption that had ae: 
graphs of the area of operations been furnishe 
fantry as a normal procedure throughout the pre 
of training, it might have been better prepared to 
the problem of grubbing the defenders out of th 


rows, or otherwise neutralizing them. Today this pr 


of providing up- to- the- minute terrain intelligen 


age in quantity for the Infantry is no nearer solution | 


was in 1944, or 1931 for that matter. 


Generally speaking, military intelligence is a ser 


those who, while needing to know little of the me: 


technicalities involved in gathering and processing it, should 
insist upon getting adequate service. Like any other servic, 
that of military intelligence conforms to the law o! suppl 
and demand. The important thing for a commander 





} 
nods 


realize is the consequences to him of poor or insufficien: 


intelligence; to be certain that he alwz ays has at hand th 


means for full exploitation of the intelligence potent 
within his sphere of responsibility, and to make timely de 
mands for the additional intelligence he may require 


‘ee* 


Who Has? 


Let there be no doubt that the major striking force of a modern 


Navy is represented by its carrier-borne aviation. In fact, in the Pa- 


cific, carrier air spearheaded our entire war effort. May I add that no 


one in the Navy for a moment questions this fact. I have read a lot 


about the so-called “Battleship Admirals,” but it has never been my 


pleasure to meet one. 


—Secretary of the Navy Joun L. Suxxivan, at 


the 44th Annual Meeting of the Navy League of the United States, 


December 9, 1947. 
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BATTLE COMMAND in FUTURE WAR 


By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 
10. WHY MEN FIGHT 


&. WE HAVE CONSIDERED SPEECH IN COMBAT MAINLY 
ricant to all of the cogs in the complex mechanism 
It is by 
the spoke n word, rather th: in by sight or any other 


S \s Disr: eli said, men govern by words. 


that men in combat gather courage from the 

dge that they are being supported by others. Battle 
comes from unity more than from all else and it will 

r fall in the measure that unity is felt by the ranks. 

However, the tactical effect of speech is not alone that it 
from which comes unity of action, but 
t is the vital spark in all maneuver. Speech galvanizes 
lesire to work together. 


rs cohesion, 


It is the beginning of the urge 
omething done. Until there is speech, each soldier 

pt to think of his situation in purely negative terms. 
the coming of speech, he begins to face up to it. Let 
who doubt it place themselves among several men 
have just been pinned by sniper fire at close range. 
These men will hold to earth or get in 
to fallen timber; but they will do nothing constructive 
ut their situation until one of them makes a concrete 
ggestion: “It’s too hot; 
le | work up to that tree line.” 


t happens? 


let’s get out,” or “You cover me 
to the 
mmander is not that he will err in wording his order but 
it he will not follow through in making certain that the 
Words 


epeated out loud down to the last man will be obeved. 


In movement during combat the greater danger 


wader 1S he ird and understood all along ‘the line. 


But an order only half heard becomes a convenient excuse 
In the giving and in the relaying of 
if there 
time for this precaution, there is not time for the 


lor non-compliance. 
ers the rule is to remove every e le ment ot doubt. 


neuver. 





A. MARSHALL was chief historian in the ETO and 
Pacific. 
; of articles is from his latest book, Men Against Fire 
75). He is also the author of Armies on Wheels, Blitz 
Bastogne: the First Eight Days and Island Victory. 


COLONEL S. L. 


ilso saw service as a historian in the This present 


At any stage in battle, whether troops are attacking ot 
defending, Wi ak in the giving of an order is more to be 
de sired than studied sell containment. loo much has bee n 
said in praise of the calm demeanor as an asset in a fighting 
commander. That may have its place at the higher level. 
\t the lower levels men do not hoht Cc ilmly and they are 
not rez issured by commanders attecting the manner ot an 
undertaker or the dead pan of a poker pl. iver. 

One of the our army during 
World War II was the establishing of the bridgehead across 
the Elbe River near the city of shee gre. by the 
Infantry Regiment on April 13, 1945. Another 
unit had held a bridgehead just above this point but had 


been beaten back by 


finest river crossings in 
43 lst 


\merican 


vy an armored counterattack and forced 
to retire to the west bank of the | Ibe. Nonetheless when 
the 331st Regiment began its attack, Colonel George B. 
Crabill had his lead battalion in small boats moving across 
the open water within less than thirty minutes of arriving 
at the river bank. 
before 


Lhe were set on the far side of the | Ibe 
that 
Not one rifle had been fired. 
soon after midday. 


advance was under 
[he attack had begun 
\t nightfall a pli toon of tanks, and the 
body of the Regiment, The 


afterward with 


the enemy knew a fresh 


way. 


were brought across the | Ibe. 
enemy began a strong counterattack shortly 
infantry, artillery and armor. This pressure continued for 
The fight 


ing hi id died by the time the first contact was m: ide with the 
Red Army farther south along the Elbe. Asked how he had 


three days but the defensive position held solid. 


been able to move so fast in the first plac e, Crabill replied 


con tess 
Because I was more excited and enthusiastic than my men. 


\\ hen we got to the water s edge moved along the line 


of my men, giving them a love kick in the butt. 


| kept 


shouting to them as I moved along: ‘Don’t waste the op 


We 


You can cross now without a shot being fired 


portunity of a lifetime. You're on the way to Berlin 


can get the re. 
cet into 


But you got to move now. Don't wait to organize 


those boats! Get going!’ That’s the kind of stuff I mean 


It’s the touch that men understand.” 





General Meade was an officer of great merit with drawbacks fo his usefulness which were beyond 


his control. . .. He made it unpleasant at times, even in battle, for those around him to approach him 


with information.—U. S. Grant in his Memoirs. 





Se 
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Get the Hell Out of Here 


When a retrograde movement becomes necessary in 
combat, it is an invitation to disaster to move before men are 


told why they are moving. If the pressure has made that fact 


vl 


ious, then they still must be told how far they are to go, 
ind the line or point to which they are withdrawing must be 
made and unmistakable. Otherwise, they will keep 
all control will be lost. 


cleat 


moving and 


the greatest of steadying forces in any time of crisis. An 


The spoke n word is 


excited lieutenant shouting: “Get the hell out of here and 
» that tree line on the far side of the creek,” will 
succeed, though a perfectly calm cé aptain, trying to bring off 


the same movement but keeping his voice down with the 


follow me t 


Formal lan 
vuage under these circumstances is almost unknown in the 
\rmy of the United States. In fact, “Get the hell out of 
here!” has virtually established itself in our jargon as the 


result that the men do not hear him, will fail. 


customary order. 

here is a further point while on the subject of a fall 
back. Wherever troops engage, they should be told on what 
ground they ar It need not be 
which in any case are hard to re 
member. Some such phrase as “the hill north of St. Mary's 
farm’ or 


e fighting, if this is possible. 
done with ee. 58 
“east of the village of Grand Pre” is sufficient. 
This is a safety measure in the general interest, and to ig- 
nore it is to waste a type of insurance which costs very little 
extra effort. the worst 
torm of operational confusion ensues when the survivors 


In the event of a general reverse, 


come drifting back and are unable to give an account of 
where they have been. In large-scale operation, the effect 
It means that command is denied the most 
vital intelligence of the movements of the enemy. It opens 
the door to him so that he can pile surprise upon surprise. 

We saw this happen in the Ardennes fighting in Decem- 
ber, 1944. Not one in a thousand of the stragglers falling 
back through the American lines could say where they had 
last engaged the Germans. This was not primarily because 
they were suffering from shock but because they had never 
been told by their leaders. Yet many of them had been 
routed from ground which the unit had been holding for 
days or hours. The commanders knew what they were 
defending but they did not think it was important to tell 
Therein they were wrong. When all else was ob- 
just a little knowledge in the ranks would have been 
priceless to the higher commands. 


IS paralyzing. 


the men. 


scure, 


Man is a gregarious animal. He wants company. In his 
hour of greatest danger, his herd instinct drives him toward 
his fellows. It is a source of comfort to him to be close to 
another man; it makes danger more endurable, like hugging 
a two-inch sapling while sitting out an artillery barrage. 
Since this is his natural urge, what restrains him and en- 
ables him finally to retain his position in the formation 
which is needed for successful maneuver? 


Habit Against Instinct 


Primarily, it is his training, his intelligence and his habit 
Said General Dragomiroff: “A 
strong moral education is the best safeguard to the solidarity 
of troops under fire.” Even so, the soldier will forget or 
discount much that training has taught him as the danger 
mounts and fear takes hold. It is then that the voice of the 


working against his instinct. 
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leader must cut through tear to remind him of \ 


quired. The reasoned explanation of why this i. ye }, 
never been more clearly stated than by Staff Sery. Per 
F. Deine of the 17th Infantry Regiment, 7th Division, alin 
he had won the Silver Star for taking over the le: 12 of : 
demoralized platoon during the Burton Island fig] 

I knew that the men were afraid and careless at ‘he same 
time. Though some were being killed, the others wuld no 
take even average precautions in going after enem nstalla 
tions as we passed through them. I knew they were afraid be 


cause | was aware of my own fear. Then I ask myself 
why it was that we felt fear in each other and I realized j 
was because all the leaders had quit talking. I knew they 
that the only way to get confidence back into “the platoon was 
to talk it up, as a man might do in a football game. | cop 
tinued my own attack on the enemy shelters ond spider holes 
but there was this difference, that I now began yelling to the 
others, “Watch me! This is what you're supposed to do. Get 
at it. Keep working. Keep your eyes open.” Soon the pla 
toon became collected and began to operate methodically 
But I kept talking until the end because I had learned 
something new. Leaders must talk if they are to lead. 
is not enough. A silent example will never rally men 


Action 


In battle, the voice of the leader is always needed to call 
men back from carelessness. It is their chronic attitude in 
and out of danger. Even in veteran troops, it is not the 
expected presence of the enemy which keeps them alert on 
a hostile field, but the force which they feel pressing them 
at the given moment. When fire comes against them 
they sense danger from every direction; unless they are in 
formed of the source of the danger, there is apt to occur 
swift moral transition in which they become 
pinned” by the mere incidence of fire. 

Once the fire lifts, the complete change-over from this 
attitude is not less marked. Should the same troops then ad 

vance rapidly into enemy ground from which they receiv: 

no fire, they will quickly abandon all security measures 
and become lax in all respects, unless they are constant] 
cautioned and cajoled by their leaders. 

In an earlier chapter, I described how the German Gen 
eral Bayerlein lost his chance at Bastogne because he did 
not get information on the progress which his own troop: 
had made at the village of Wardin. There is another object 
lesson in this same incident. The Americans who first took 
the village won it in a brisk fire fight which cost the enemy 
several tanks. Too, they were operating virtually as a de 
tached force. There was no immediate support on their 
left and they had failed to make proper juncture with the 
team of armor which was supposed to be sustaining them 
on their right. Thus the danger was as if they were op 
erating alone in enemy country and one would scarcely ex 
pect that there could be any letdown in their vigilance 
until they had again been joined by friendly forces. 

Yet within an hour of this American capture of Wardin, 
the enemy came back into the village with armor, and the 
American company was driven back and scattered, with 2 
loss of half of its strength in killed, wounded and cap 
tured. Later it was learned that when the German counter 
attack struck, the Americans were in the Belgian houses, 
searching the pantries. And these were first-class troops 
which had fought many successful engagements. 


“mentally 
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Not at all! This is the normal reaction of 
n as quickly as the danger appears to vanish, 


are under very strong control. They tighten up 


mmediate pressure rises; they relax 


as the im 
essure lifts. Of themselves, thev will not remain 


en though they are battlewise. 


} The degree of 
lepends altogether on the measures taken by their 


Infortunately, the majority of junior leaders have 
t¢ ndency. Our battle records supply many incl 
ninating this fact. As an example, during the 
company of the 17th Infantry 
was fully engaged in an attack on the Jap naval 
n Burton Island. On its right flank, two squi ads of 
Platoon had moved up abreast of an enemy air 
[he men knew that the Japs whom they had been 


had taken refuge in the shelter. 


C ampaigen one 


But they took no 
finish them off with explosive charges. Instead, they 
talking 
vaiting for the company’s left to get in 
Half an to passed. 


out on the ground around the shelter, 
shing, and v 
[he private who was sup- 
be cov ering the shelter entrance leaned against the 
\ From the other end of the 

1 Jap machine gun fired wild periodic bursts 
| the company on the far right flank. But the men 
d the gunner was doing no real damage and so they 


eating a candy bar. 


continue. This was the situation when the enemy 
) the shelter made their last sortie. A rifleman, lying 


the grass, velled: “My God! They're coming out!” 
When the Leader Relaxes 


[hough the old military maxim that “the weakest point 

ivs follows success” applies with especial emphasis to 

e operations of minor tactical forces, it might more sensi- 
bly be rewritten that the weakest point is when the leader 

This being the natural reaction of troops, there is 

) safeguard against it other than double vigilance on the 
part of those who command. 

Despite the near presence of the enemy, troops will a 
vavs let down at every opportunity, and it is the task : 
leadership to keep them picked up. They will always bunch 

unless they are insistently told by voice to stop bunching. 
[hey will always run if they see others running and do 
not understand why. In these natural tendencies lie the 
chief dangers to battlefield control and the chief causes of 

ittlefield panic. 

On seven occasions it has been a part of my duty to in- 
vestigate the sources of panic along the battle line, twice in 
the Pacific and five times in Europe. They were not large 
scale panics but local affairs, choked off by heroic measures 
near the outset. But since panic gathers volume like a 
snowball, I think we can take it that every large panic 
arts with some very minor event, and that for the general 
purposes of control, it is more important to have exact 
knowledge of the we cause than the large effect. 


Panicked by the Unknown 


he time these seven investigations were concluded, 
e able to say in each case how the panic got started 
ind to name the persons engaged in the precipitating inci- 
dent. The facts were still fresh in all minds when the 
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hearings were held. The conditions were such that the wit 


nesses knew they could speak the truth with impunity. 
Of the 


spontaneous movement by 


seven incidents, not one can be considered 


a body of men. That is to say 


b 
that they arose from conscious acts. In the second Stage, 1n 


each case, there was blind, 


a body ol 
but that Was nol the truc he yinbing ol things 


instinctive Hight by 
They 
ran as a body because something had h: ip ypened which had 
made them suddenly and desper: itely teartul 


men, 


In every case, this something could have been avoided 


[hat was the common denominator, that the trouble began 
because somebody was thoughtle Ss, SOME body failed to tell 
other men what he was doing. I think it can be laid down 
as a rule that nothing is more likely to collapse a line of 
infantry in combat than the sight of a few of its feel a in 
full and unexplained flight to the rear. Precipitate motion 
in the w rong direction is an open invitation to disaster. That 
One o1 


rear W hic h 


was how each ot these seven inc idents got its start. 
a sudde n run to the 
others in the vicinity did not understand. 


two or more men made 


But it was the 
lack of information, rather than the sight of running men, 
which was the crux of the danger. For in every case, the 
testimony of all witnesses clearly developed the fact that 
those who started the run, and thereby spread the fear 
which started the panic, had a legitimate or at least a rea 
sonable excuse tor the It was not the sudden motion 
which of itself did the damage but the fact that the others 


yresent were not kept informed. 
| I 


action. 


502d 

artery during the Carentan 
1944. It happened in a flash 
and the next he was running for a 
first-aid station without telling his own squad why he was 
getting out. and then the line 
broke. Others who hadn't seen the sergeant make his dash 
saw someone else in flight. 


For example, a sergeant in the First Battalion, 
Infantry was hit through an 
Causeway fight on June 12, 


One second he was hit, 
| hev took out after him 


They, too, ran. Someone said 


“The order is to withdraw.” Others picked up the word and 


“Withdraw! Withdraw!” It hap 


pened just as simply as that. 


cried it along the line: 


In one incident in the Pacific reported in the — 
Island Victory) an artillery observer's party had had i 

radio drowned out. communication, the - 
server asked and received permission to withdraw to the 
company OP so that he could use the radio there. 
cause the Tre was considerable mortar fire 


lo continue 


But he 
‘ falling along the 
front, the party withdrew at a run instead of a walk. The 
men in the infantry line saw these men pass in a rush Cit 
was night) and they got up and ran 


The third example is from the action at the La Fiére 
Bridgehead, Normandy, June 9, 1944. An infantry com 
pany commander gave an order for a limited withdrawal. 
But he was with the left flank platoon and the order didn’t 
carry to his right flank. He then began an orderly but r: ipid 
withdrawal of the left flank: the fl: nik remained under con 
trol and stopped at the line designated the first hedgerow 
to the rear. The right flank, seeing the movement but not 
understanding the order, promptly took to its heels. Others 
joined the flight as it passed groups of skirmishers and only 
heroic measures by a few individuals stemmed a tide that 
threatened the whole position. 
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Stopped Before Exhausted 


[hese are typical incidents. The others are quite like 
them. In the beginning there is precipitate and unexplained 
motion. Other men near by become stampeded by the ap 
pearance of flight. Finally, unity of action is restored by 
the prompt decision of a few volunteers who stand squarely 
in the path of flight, command the men to turn back and 
do not hesitate to manhandle such of the men as come 
within reach or to threaten the others with weapons. 


The 
panics were all stopped before the panicked men had run 
themselves to exhaustion. Had this not occurred, it would 
not have been possible to turn the men back to their duty. 
[Troops which ar 


One other common denominator is worth noting. 


e permitted to keep going until they are 
physically spent are temporarily worthless as soldiers, both 
physically and morally. Nothing will give them tactical 
value until they are rested. Panic extended to the point of 
utter fatigue produces an atrophy of body and spirit. I have 
seen such panic in the faces of men during amphibious op- 
The enemy confronted them and the sea was at 
their back; there was no place to run even had they been 
Ci ipab ‘le of movement. They sat there dumbly in the line 
their minds blanked out, 
to hold the weapon. 

Probably the great panic at Bull Run in the Civil War 
started in some such trivial way as the incidents here de- 
and there would be only minor variations of the 
same theme in most cases of battlefield panic. An army is 
In times of 
great stress, it is subject to the same laws which govern 
crowds, and it is only the pre sence of strong control which 
keeps it from reverting to its crowd form. 


erations, 


of fire, their fingers too nerveless 


SCI ibed 


still a crowd, though a highly organized one. 


Man-to-Man Force 


is not in this instance to be 
considered as synonymous with the voice of authority. Con- 
trol is a man-to-man force on the battle field. No matter how 


However, the term “control” 


lowly his rank, any man who controls himself automatically 
contributes to the control of others. Fear is contagious but 
To the man who is in terror and 
verging on panic, no influence can be more steadying than 
that he see some other man near him who is retaining self- 
control and doing his duty. 


courage is not less so. 


In the normal man, it is an absolutely normal impulse to 
move away from danger. Yet within an army it is recog- 
nized by all that the personal flight from danger, where it 
involves dereliction of duty, is the final act of cowardice 
During combat, the soldier may become 
so gripped by fear that most of his thought is directed 
toward escape. 


and of dishonor. 


But if he is serving among men whom he 
has known for a long period or whose judgment of him 
counts for any reason, he still will strive to hide his terror 
from them. 

Wherever one surveys the forces of the battlefield, it is 
to see that fear is general among men, but to observe further 
that men commonly are loath that their fear will be ex- 
pressed in specific acts which their comrades will recognize 
as cowardice. The majority are unwilling to take extraordi- 
nary risks and do not aspire to a hero's role, but they are 
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equally unwilling that they should be considered 
worthy among those present. 


Personal Honor 


I imagine that those who are versed in the scienc. . wou); 
see in these statements simple proof that the ego is : most 
important of the motor forces driving the soldier, nd thy 
if it were not for the ego, it would be nae make 
men face the risks of battle. From that point, on could 
go on to say that social pressure, more than milits train 
ing, is the base of battle discipline, and that wh« 
pressure is lifted, battle discipline disintegrates. But | 
would prefer the simple statement that personal honor j 
the one thing valued more than life itself by the ma jority oj 
men. The lips of the dying attest how strongly this force 
influences individual conduct in battle. A young compan, 
runner, hit by a shell at Carentan, collapsed into the ams 
of his commander, and with his life swiftly ebbing, said 

“Captain, this company has always called me a — up. Tel] 
me that I wasn’t one this time.” The captain replied: “N, 
son, you sure weren't,’ and the boy died with a smile o 
his face. 


But while an army is a collection of individuals, it is also 
a crowd and under pressure it tends ever to revert to crowd 
form. The seeds of panic are always present in troops s ; 
long as they are in the midst of physical danger, the fon 
of which changes from moment to moment. In the majority 
of men, the retention of self-discipline under the conditions 
of the battlefield depends upon the maintenance of an ap 
pearance of discipline within the unit. Should the latte: 
begin to dissolve, only a small minority of the most hard) 
individuals will retain self-control. The others cannot stand 
fast if the circumstances appear to justify flight. When 
other men flee, the social pressure is lifted and the averag 
soldier will respond as if he had given a release from duty, 
for he knows that his personal failure is made inconspicu- 
ous by the general dissolution. Too, it is a normal tendenc 
in troops that they will drift rearward from the fire line un 
less they are being given active direction. But it is just as 
normal that they will reverse themselves as quickly and 
return to their duty if given a firm order by someone whom 
they know. The attitude of troops in this circumstance is 
usually not unlike that of a small boy caught in the act 
of playing hookey. 


S0CIa 


Comradeship Is the Basis of Esprit 


It is therefore to be noted as a principle that, all othe: 
things being equal, the tactical unity of men working to 
gether in combat will be in the ratio of their knowledge and 
sympathetic understanding of each other. Lacking thes 
things, though they be well trained soldiers, they are not 
likely to adhere unless danger has so surrounded them that 
they must do so in order to survive, and even then, 
quick surrender is the more probable result. But having 
noted the principle, it should be noted further that it 
honored by the personnel system of our own Army more in 
the breach than in the observance. We have never had 
any continuity of policy which is based upon the simple 
idea that esprit de corps depends upon comradeship 2d ou! 


changing policies too frequently reflect an oblivious” ess © 
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which compose the moral strength of hghting 


efensive phase of the Ardennes operation, we 
perhaps the best opportunity ever had in mili- 
ions for detailed study of the characteristics of 
sglers. We uncovered certain traits which were 
the manpower of all broken units and which are 
ited to the question of how and why men can be 


l to face fire bravely. These facts were con- 


dual stragglers had almost no combat value when 
d into a strange organization. The majority of them 
nwilling to join any such solid unit which was still 
the enemy. The minority, after being given food and 
rest, took their place in the line. But: the moment the 
it came under enemy pressure, these individuals quit 
round and ran rearward, or sought cover somewhere 
| the combat line. 


the other hand, that was not true of gun crews, squad 

x platoons which had been routed from their original 

\d and separated from their parent unit, but had man 

in some way to hold together during the fall-back. 

: being inducted into a strange company, they tended to 

eht as vigorously as any element in the command which 
thev had newly joined, and would frequently set an example 


f initiative and courageous action beyond -what had been 
sked of them. 


They Stick When Together 


[here was scarcely a commander who fought on that 
oround and who had experience with both of these cate- 
ries but commented to me on the absolute contrast be- 
veen them. It was proved by repeated trials that the indi- 
dual straggler was of such little value that it was hardly 
rthwhile attempting to do anything with him. But three 
- four men who hailed from the same small unit, and knew 
another, would stand and fight, 
new command. 


if welcomed into a 

I don’t believe there is any mystery about 

this difference, even though it is a fair assumption that all 

the men had about the same moral level in the beginning, 

they came from the same battalions and regiments. 

ithin the group increments, the men were still fighting 

hse old friends, and though they were now joined to 

new parent body, they were under the same compulsion 

) keep face and share in the common defense. The indi- 

idual stragglers were simply responding to the first law of 

ture which began to apply irresistibly the moment they 

ere separated from the company of men whom they knew 

id who knew them. 

Of course there were other consequences of defeat which 

contributed to the demoralization of these troops. It 

refore well to note that one finds the same lesson 

in the tactical studies of offensive operations by 

an paratroopers during the last war. This has an 

r significance, since paratroops must always reckon 

bability of a bad scramble during the drop, ‘and their 

g seeks to emphasize methods by which men can be 

ed against this contingency. It is far more vital in 

e operations to have men who can pick up and go 

onfidently in any company than to have these same 
eristics in regular infantry. 

is we learned by firsthand study of their operations, 
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able to attain to this standard, and as 
with other troops, their Sanh morale, willingness and et 
hciency are in the ratio ot thei know ledge ol the men on 
whom ‘they are depending for close support. Out of about 


pare 1troops a are [fi irely 


seventy tactical episodes which I examined in the airborne 
phi ise of Oper: ition Neptune Normandy 
of this nature, there was only 


and which were 
y a minor fraction in which 
mixed forces had achieved a substantial success. 
that almost any kind of an 


work, 


It is true 
amalgam managed to do valiant 
sO long as it included fractions from various units 
which were working directly under their own junior le: E 
ers. But if this last characteristic was not present, and if ¢ 

ofhcer or noncom, having collected a group of men eh 
, tried to lead them into battle, the 
almost uniformly unsuccessful. 


he had never seen before 
The men in 
variably stalled; the fact that they did not know the others 
present was 
should be 


results were 


to them a sufficient excuse why no action 


If the leader got them to follow until 
they came in contact with the enemy, at that point they 


attempted. 


were more likely to f ill away from him thi in to sup port him. 


[They would assemble 


readily under a stranger, and they 


would usually march under him, but they would not fight 


for him. There were very few exceptions to this rule. 


Reputation as a Man 


I am inclined to believe that the basic difficulty here is not 
so much that the leader cannot command respect and con 
fidence of men whom he does not know, for the brave ex 
ample set by many of the very le: ders who were let down 
by these scr: atch forces shoul | have been enough to Inspire 
a wooden Indian. It derives from the same mental block 
noted in the stragglers of the inherent un 
willingness of the soldier to risk danger on behalf of men 
When 
unknown to the men who are around him, he has relatively 
little reason to fear losing the one thing that he is likely to 


\rde nnes the 


with whom he has no social identity. soldier is 


value more highly than life—his reputation as a man among 
other men. 

“Unknown Soldier’ 
, let us not mistake the fact 
who wins battles. 


mav honor the 
as the symbol of sacrifice in war 
that it is the 


aside, 


However much we 
“Known Soldier” Sentiment 
it is the man whose identity is well known to his fel 
lows who has the main chance as a battle effective. 

An ofhicer must teach his men to honor the country and 
the uniform and to respect the symbols of these things. But 
one way in which to do them honor is to begin to under 
stand the limits in which they operate as forces influencing 
the conduct and shaping the fortunes of combat troops. The 
that given the Australian 
mounted infantryman when he asked the Sphinx for the 
wisdom of the ages: 


rule ot the soldier should be 
“Don't e xpect too much!” 

It should not be expected that pride in a uniform or 
belief in a national cause are of themselves sufficient to 
make a soldier steadfast in danger and to persuade him to 
give a good personal account of himself in battle even 
though he has lost his identity with other men and there are 
none to make note of who he is or whether he serves well 
or badly. , 


The Heart Does Not Change 
There are 
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There are of course individual exceptions. 





men who do not need to draw moral strength trom other 
men, who are at their best whe n they go it alone, who love 
danger for its own sake, and become restive when life be 
comes tranquil. But such is not the nature of the majority 
a mistaken doctrine which would have us 
believe that by repeating platitudes and by teaching men 
to snarl train 

are by nature. 
“The heart of 


Nhe chance tor tactic: il progress 1S 


olf men. It is 


when going at bayonet course, we can 


them into something other than what they 
\rdant du Picq wrote truly when he said: 
man does not change 

clearer under 
sahibaaine methods 
which are calculated to further the growth of unity and an 


! 
therefore dependent on (1) arriving at 


ot our human mate rial, and 2 


st inding 
intellectual appreciation in all ranks of the problems which 
ittend this prin iple. 

Lofty 


that man will go forward 


ideas and ideals we must have, if only to assure 
But it is unworthy of the pro 
fession of arms to base any policy upon exaggerated notions 
of man’s capacity to endure and to sacrifice on behalf of 
ick ils In battle, 


1 soldier including within it only those persons and objects 


tlone you may draw a small circle around 
which he sees or ‘which he believes will influence his im 


mediate fortunes. These primarily will determine whether 
advances or falls back. 


Linconsciously, pe rhaps, v 


he rallies or fails, 
: have recognized this truth. 
Che noblest phrases in our ‘side military tradition pay 
tribute to the overpowering impact of local situation upon 
the spirit and will of the fighting man. 

“Don't give up the ship!” 

“Don't fire till you see the whites of their eyes!” 

“L think it would be better to order up some artillery and 
. the words of U. S. Grant 
during the Battle of the Wilderness. 


detend the present location.” 


We've got to be 
The words of Lieutenant Colonel 
Mullins at Omaha Beachhead. 


“If we've got to die, 


“To hell with our artillery mission. 
infantrymen now.” 
Thornton | 
I don’t know a better place than 
The words of Captain John J. Dolan at the 


Merderet Crossing. 


this . 


Live or die, this is it.” 
The words of Lieutenant Colonel Ray C. Allen at Bastogne. 


“This is our last withdrawal 


Intimate Understanding 


lo some extent, we have recognized these 
values in our training doctrine. We utter th 
striving for a system of discipline which recovnizes + 
theory—though the theory is too often ignored ; 

that the relationships within our Army shoul 
upon intimate understanding between officers 
rather than upon familiarity between them, on 
rather than on fear, and above all, on a close un 


radeship. 

But even in the best circumstances, the objects of 
philosophy on which any discipline is based will |, 
thwarted unless all personnel policies having to do with ; 


reenforcement system in wartime, officer assignments al 
the preservation of the integrity of tactical units are cop, 
centric with the central purpose. 

In the past, this has not been done. While ¢ ving 
service to the humanitarian values and while maki; 
sional spectacular and extravagant gestures of sentiment, 
ity, those whose task it was to she ape personnel policy ha 
tended to deal with m: anpower as it it were motor lubeica nts 
or sacks of potatoes. They have destroyed the name 
tradition of old and honored regiments with the oi of 
pen, for convenience sake. They have uprooted name 
and numbers which had identity with a certain soil, 
moved them willy-nilly to another soil. They have mo 
men around as if they were pegs and nothing counted bu 
a specialist classification number. They have acuies fillers 
of-holes rather than architects of the human spirit. 

Therein lies a great weakness, and we have suffered fron 
it through every war. For it must ever remain so, that a 
quisition of a truer knowledge of the nature of man in war 
will suffice very little if put to work only by the local com 

mander on limited ground. That again leaves too much t 


chance and puts too high a premium on the virtues and 


talents of the average leader. 

What is needed, ~ primarily, if we are to go forward, ar 
policies stemming from the top, which are based not upon 
slide-rule 
heart. 

(Next: The Aggressive Will) 


Making the Adjustment 


Since we exist through the use of public monies, we must to a large 
extent exist in a form prescribed by the people through their repre- 
sentatives in the Congress. The amount of money which can be 
appropriated for the Services has a limit. I am not sure just what that 


limit is. 


Should it be exceeded, the economy of our country would 


be damaged and our industrial potential would diminish rather than 


continue to increase. 


It devolves upon us for those reasons to make adjustments between 
what we consider our requirements to be to fulfill the Navy's mis- 
sions, and what we are allowed toward meeting those requirements. 
—Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air Joun NicHoras Brown, 
December 18, 1947 at Graduation Exercises, Navy Supply Corps 


School, Bayonne, New Jersey. 
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rlentation a la Jeep 


By Lieutenant Colonel William C. Hall 


rHE AUTUMN OF 1944, PART OF THIRD ARMY 
.e Germans from Luxembourg south to the Metz 
along the banks of the Moselle. Remich 
the west side of the Moselle in southern Luxem- 
m an OP in the town, one of our artillery ob- 
is trying to locate a troublesome self- propelled 
gun in the buildings on the other side. 
ternoon, to the observer's amazement, he saw a 
f American ponton trailers approaching the enemy- 
tion of the town from the south, along the road 
» the river. If German, what was it doing within 
uur small arms? If American, what in hell was it 
i wrong side of the river? 

t was American all right and the Kraut self- propelled 

run move d into the open ptt proceeded to shoot up the con 
Fortunately, our artillery observer called for a con 
n and knocked out the hostile weapon. 

a ding along the river bank until dark, the convoy 

rivers managed to escape to the friendly shore. How they 
ever I managed to drive through the German lines and at 

twenty miles into hostile territory was as much a 
ystery to them as to anyone else. 

But this story had a happy ending. M any of the war’s 
blunders were more tragic and there is no telling how many 
of our “missing” merely became lost and blundered into 
enemy h ands. 

[here's no guaranteed way to keep from getting lost Cas 
you can understand after straying off US | or US 40). But 
a sound knowledge of map reading—and particularly orien- 
tation—will greatly cut down the number of lost, strayed, 

| missing. 

During the European campaign the situations were 
pprobably not as fluid as those of future wars. And the maps 
x better. For example, only fifteen per cent of this 

untry and less than ten per cent of Canada are suitably 

ipped for military purposes. Outside of western Europe 
ily small portions ‘of the earth have been mapped at large 

‘medium scales. You can’t expect large-scale maps of all 
areas, but road maps and strategic sheets should be avail- 

le for any conceivable operation. Unfortunately, these 

medium- and small-scale sheets will have little detail beyond 
ns, major road junctions, large rivers, and prominent 
ations. But every bit of data on any map must be under 
call ind used if you aren’t to get lost. 
Orientation is the application of map reading knowledge 
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This isn’t 
easy in a moving jeep, particularly in the rain or during 
darkness. 


to determine and retain location and direction. 


In an open vehicle, a transparent map-holder is invalu 
able. in Europe were 
excellent. They were large, stiff, and protected the maps 
adequately. Some such devi ice to avoid fumbling with wind 
torn map sheets is essential. 


The plastic map cases furnished 


Ina vehicle dist ince is e asily esti iblishe d by speedome ter 
(properly cyclometer The re ading should be 
noted habitually at known points. Direction is a little more 
difficult to determine. 


re adings. 


The sun is the most convenient aid. 
Remember that it is in the southeast in the morning and 
southwest in the afternoon. If traveling north, in the morn 
ing the sun should be behind the right shoulder; 
afternoon, behind the left shoulder. Even on cloudy day S, 
the sun’s direction may be determined by shadows. 


in the 


A compass can be used to determine the direction of the 
sun at various times of day. 
rection lines on a card. 
time and civil time (the use of daylight saving time may 
put the sun due south as late as 1400). The ultimate prod 
uct of these observations is a sun compass. 


Plot several of these sun-di 


Note the difference between sun 


Incident: illy, | he ive checked me< 1gnetic comps ass direc tions 
frequently from a jeep and command car and, in spite of 
pistol, helmet, and vehicle, never found the compass over 
This 
must be checked for your own vehicle since much greater 


about ten degrees in error because of local magnetism. 


errors are quite possible. 

The moon moves from east to west and may prove ay 
ful at night. \ ‘arious constellations are valu: ible guide ‘Ss. In 
this country, the Big Dipper and Cassiopeia’s Chair remain 
in the northern portion of the heavens, while Orion and 
Canis Major move through the southern skies. 

The most common orientation problem from a vehicle is 
the question: 
on my map? 


“Is this crossroad I’m approaching the one 
If there is doubt, 
didn’t check the mileage from the 


generally it is because you 
There 

| Wwo 
personal examples may serve to illustrate the difficulties en 
countered. 


last landmark. 
are other factors that may complicate the problem. 


\vold 


In re 


In the first instance, I traveled from Metz to St. 
shortly after the drive of Third Army to the Saar. 


turning, I wished to reconnoiter a nearly parallel road to 
the north. 

From St. 
porn. My reprint ot the Michelin road map showed High 
way N2 continuing through Boucheporn to the west. The 


Avold I drove along Highw: iy N2 to Bouche 


road made a number of turns in the town and then I saw a 
brand-new sign marked “N-2.” We took this road and, since 
I had been driving all day, as soon as we left Boucheporn | 
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began to doze. | woke as we were passing through a small 
village. My map showed no such village between Bouche- 
porn and Metz. While trying to locate this town I saw that 
we were passing a red and white striped sentry house and 
barrier which denoted the international boundary. Ahead 
was an apparently deserted town. Behind it lay wooded 
hills. We were driving east. We were in Germany! 

Looking back at Boucheporn on the map, I found that in 
iddition to N-2 there was an N-2 bis (i.e. N-2 alternate: 
leading to the east. (See Figure 1.) If I had checked my 
direction on leaving Boucheporn, I should have found my 
error 

On the 
January. The 


Bastogne early in 
\rlon-Bastogne highway had been cleared the 
previous day. I visited a command post north and east of 
the town where | was told that there was a short cut to 
the highway east of Bastogne (See Figure 2). By turning 
south at A, I coulk ‘ pick up the highway near B. On reach- 
ing B, asked an artillery se rgeant the direction to the 
\rlon ‘oO roam 


second occasion, drove to 


drive of about a mile showed 
us no good roads to the south and there were many artil 


| was told to drive east. A 


lery and mortar craters, black in the previous night's snow. 
As I approached a small village I heard heavy small-arms 
and machine-gun fire—appare ntly in the town. An abrupt 
UI turn started us on the way back to our sergeant's Cross- 
which was really D) and to the Arlon road. This 
is a difficult problem. When you ask directions you should 
check the information regardless of the source. 


roads 


This brings us to anothe ¢ point. To preserve orientation 
you must have the approach of a detective—note all the 
clues, see all the evidence. Don’t rely on any single fact. 
Look for the outstanding, the unique, topographic features 

a peculiarly shaped peak or ridge, an unusual building, a 
canal, a double-tracked railroad or a power line. Ordinarily 
it won't be a small town, a creek, or a secondary road inter- 
section. 
invaluable. On a ma- 
neuver in Shawnee National Forest Cin southern Illinois), 


regimental staff officers were having trouble finding a for- 


Ingenuity and observation are 
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Figure 2. 


ward battalion command post because of winding roads 
with numerous forks. Then a supply truck returned from 
the advanced post. The driver had no map. 

How had he found the CP? 

“I followed the telephone lines,” was the simple answer 

A look at the map showed that the only telephone line 
forward of regiment ran past it to a forester’s station jus 
beyond battalion headquarters. 

In orientation training vehicles should follow map courses 
laid out on secondary roads not on or near the post. _ 
main highways, and conspicuous landmarks should } 
avoided. The terminal point should not be easy to find with- 
out identifying check points. Night problems should follow 
successful completion of courses in daylight. 

No more than two or three students should be assigned 
to a vehicle. Instructors should be located inconspicuously 
at check points. Drivers who have previously been over 
the course must not assist students. Problems may use the 
same roads if direction and check points are different. The 
layout of problems will vary with the density of population, 
limiting landmarks (such as large rivers with but few 
bridges), and the available maps. 

A variation of this problem requires driving to a series of 
stations in sequence. Scoring should include a time limi 
for location of each station. Speed limits must be set and 
enforced to avoid accidents. Setting up a complete and de. 
tailed set of signposts and MP stations may expedite troop 
and supply movements on maneuvers but it won't teach 
the troops to find their way around. 

When trocps are on familiar ground, it doesn’t make 
much difference, but for maneuvers in strange territory 
additional training can be obtained by removing all signs 
and forcing troops to find their way by use of maps and 
topography. Those Americans who traveled in England 
early in the war, before town and road signs had been re 
placed, received an extensive course in practical orient ation. 
Placing misleading road signs in the enemy area might 
prove worthwhile during two-sided maneuvers. || he one 
fly in the ointment—how to keep the generals from getting 
lost—we'll leave to those peerless gentlemen, their ides. 
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AIRBORNE ARMY’S FIRST TEST 


By Major General James M. Gavin 


The 101st Airborne Division 


lOlstr DIVISION WAS TO 
four highway and railway bridges over the Aa 

| Willems Vaart Canal at V eghel, seize the high- 

} ge over the Dommel River at St. Oedenrode, seize 

way bridge over the Wilhelmina Canal at Zon, and 
Eindhoven and the bridges in the city. The objectives 

read over a road distance of fifteen miles | Map 1). 
Division Commander, Maj. Gen. Maxwell! Taylor, 

cided to commit one parachute regiment to the Veghel 
mission and with the remainder of the force establish an 

rhead between St. Oedenrode and Zon. Using this as a 

se, the attack was to be pushed north to St. Oedenrode 

nd south to Zon and Eindhoven. Subsequent landings of 
D plus 1 glider echelon and resupply deliveries were 
yemploy this airhead. It was designated as Landing Zone 
7 Map 1). 
iking off on schedule the 101st was airborne with the 
‘ ships well on the way by noon. In the lead were the 
athGndes ships whose pe srsonnel were scheduled to jump 
twenty minutes ahead of the main body. The southern 
ute was over friendly territory until the last turn near 
Berg Leopold. The entire route was well marked with 
navigation aids including a boat midway across the Chan- 
nel. The boat signals were both radio and visual. Sea-rescue 
service was provided and used. 

From the coast a course was followed to a point where the 
British Second Army was deepest into the German positions. 
Orange smoke was observed marking this point and the 

ips speeded up and headed for their DZ. Very heavy flak 
vas encountered at 1232 and one of the ships was seen to 
ll into a steep dive. Four chutes were seen to leave the 
hip before it crashed bursting into a sheet of flame. The 

emaining arrived over their Drop Zones within seconds of 

the presc ribed time. De spite spotty enemy resistance naviga- 

tional aids, radio, smoke and panels were set up in a few min- 
utes. [he first serial arrived over the Drop Zone at 1307. It 
followed by the remaining serials according to schedule. 


{ISSION OF THE AIRBORNE 





[his article, 


i 


somewhat condensed, is from GENERAL GAVIN'S 
ne Warfare, to be published this month by the Infan- 
lournal Press. As every soldier knows, General Gavin 
an active participant in the several airborne operations 
e Mediterranean and European Theaters and ended the 
is commander of the 82d Airborne Division. He still 
nands it. 
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PART TWO 











The plan was to protect this great troop train by high 
cover fighters, and by fighter bombers at low level res vy to 
dive bomb any flak positions that ope ned fire 


coverage 


Che thorough 
Not 
. but several flak ships 
\n ( xcel 
lent example ol the value ol close all support was furnished 
by an event near the drop zone near Zon. Eight enemy 
tanks were seen in the vicinity as the troops were dropping 
[he fighter-bombers attacked them, 
driving the remainder away. 

The center of impact of the drop on one DZ was 1500 
yards short and on 
planned DZ. However, the compactness and speed o 
delivery more than made up for these errors. 


of the flak positions was very successtul 
only were land batteries knoc ked oul 


and barges off the Dutch islands were destroyed 


destroying two and 


another three miles northwest of yer 


The drop was 
better than had ever been experienced by any unit of the 
division and aided immeasurably in enabling the troops to 


undertake their ground missions speedily. 

The drop was unusually successful. All ships but two 
reached the drop area, and the two that failed were both 
shot down. Jump injuries were light, approximately 2 per 
Battalions were on their way to their objectives an 
hour after landing. 


cent. 


The southern parachute regiment, the 506th, swe pt 
through Zon against light resistance but found the bridges 
at the southern end of the town blown. Footbridges were 
improvised and by midnight the entire regiment was on 
the southern banks of the Wilhelmina (¢ ‘anal Map 1). 
The following morning this regiment continued the drive 
toward Eindhoven encountering strong resistance 


at the 
northern exits from the town. 


Flanking the German po 
sitions to the east, the town was entered shortly after noon 
and in a matter of minutes contact was gained with recon- 
naissance units of the British Guards Armored Division, 
thus linking up the first elements of the airborne corps with 
the ground attack. 

Soon to be realized, however, was the fact that it was 
nothing more than this, contact of the ground forces with 
but one element of the airborne corps. 

Turning north, the 502d Parachute Regiment 
“light skirmish” captured St. Oedenrode and the 
over the Dommel River intact by dark. 


atter a 
bridge 


This was accom 
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VEGHEL 







SEIZED D DAY 
BRIDGES INTACT 






AST. OEDENRODE 
CAPTURED INTACT D DAY 







All in all, the Zon airhead was a | 


\ p 
on D plus | since in addition to the | ao 
121 B-24s flown by the Eighth Air Force 4 
livered 241 tons of supplies to the division by 
parachute on the same day. Of this \ut ff, 
per cent was recovere d due to Vario. 1Uses 
scattering of drop, enemy action, diffi .\t, 
recovery due to lack of vehicles, terrain, ¢ 

The following day, D plus 2, 385 olide 
were dispatched from England with the 
mainder of the airborne echelon of the diy 
sion. For many reasons, principally weathe; 


but 209 of these arrived intact on the |andin, 
zone. They included among other units, the 
last of the glider infantry regiment the 
division. Because of bad weather, 1 supply 
missions were cancelled on this date. 

Since the division had been con ipletely 
passed through by ground units by d: irk plus 
: 





2 this date terminated the purely ‘ ‘airborne 





d 
BLOWN) 







1800 D DAY 


EINDHOVEN CAPTURED 1300 D+1 
CONTACT WITH BRITISH UNITS 1215 D+1 


EINDHOVEN 





phase of Operation Marker for the 101 st Air 
borne Division. Characteristically, some of it 
heaviest fighting took place after this date 
and four more days were spent closing the 
remainder of the airborne echelon by para 
chute and glider into the Zon area. On D plus 
5 and again on D plus 7 and 8, heavy German 
counterattacks cut the main arterial road with 
in three miles of Veghel. 

In its three days of operation as an inde 
pendent airborne force, the 101st Airborne 








Map 1 
plished with one battalion. The remainder of the regiment 
was in division reserve securing the division airhead and 
endeavoring to seize the Best bridge with not too great a 
success. By last light D plus 1 the le ading ng of the 
British Guards had passed through St. Oedenrode and were 
well on the way to Veghel. 

Veghel had been seized with surprising rapidity on 
day. Landing on two drop zones, the 50lst Parachute 
Regiment closed in promptly on the town and bridges, all 
four of them, and by 1500 hours owned all of the real estate 
in the vicinity. Some scattered resistance was met on the 
drop zones and on the way to the objectives, and in the 
vicinity of the objectives, but, moving with exemplary 
boldness, all objectives were seized and organized for de- 
fense before the enemy apparently could divine the purpose 
of the landings. The enemy reaction to the operations of 
the regiment continued to be negligible on D plus | rage Na 
0645 D plus 2 the leading elements of the Guards A 
mored Division passed through V eghel on the way anda to 
the airhead of the 82d Airborne Division. 

Following the D-day landings some 428 gliders brought 
a glider infantry battalion, engineers, medical, signal and 
artillery troops into the Zon airhead on D plus 1. Although 
450 gliders took off for the Zon area, only 428 arrived. The 
missing 22 were lost due to enemy action, structural failure 
of the gliders, tow ropes, etc. This must be expected in an 
operation of this type. 
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Division accomplished all of its missions de 
spite the intervention of bad weather that pre 
vented the arrival of its full strength. Striking 
with speed and boldness immediately upon landing, it 
promptly overcame local enemy troops and seized its ob 
jectives. It was evident that it had learned its lessons from 
Normandy well. The Veghel bridges were handled in 
exe mplary style. It is possible that the Zon bridge might 
have been taken intact if a parachute force had ‘an ypped 
on the south end of it in the initial landings. The Zon air 
head was obviously well selected. It was centrally locate 

comparatively easy to secure and an ideal landing area { 

both parachutists and gliders. 


The 82d Airborne Division 


The 82d Airborne Division closed on its take-off airfields 
in the Grantham area by dark D minus 2, September 15. 
It was the fourth airborne oper ration for this division and 
little time was wasted scurrying back for things that may 
have been forgotten in the last-second rush. By now the 
veterans that were left knew exactly what they want ted t 
take in, the SOPs were pretty well known by all indiy duals 
and the young troopers had heard enough words of caution 
from the survivors of the preceding three jumps to know 
what to take to the take-off fields whenever they went to 
them, whether it was a dry run or an actual fight. 

The entire day of D minus | was spent in learning the 
missions of each unit and each individual. Terrain was 
memorized from photos, location of probable enemy units, 
locations of friendly troops and the many little things that 
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\¢ to jump, to fight and to survive 
transition from the peaceful 
ngland t oO the battle torn drop 
combat area. 
sion of the 82d Airborne Division 
the Grave bridge, the Nijmegen 
organize and defend the Groes- 
hts. Although not prescribed by 
idquarters, equally as important 
eizure of one of the four bridges 
\iaas-Waal Canal. In order of pri- 
Grave bridge, which was quite a 
2e consisting of both road and rail- 
ves built on locks—the Groesbeek 
nd the Nijmegen bridge. A bridge 
Maas Canal had to be seized or 
ed on barges if the interior com 
ons of the division were to come 
tence. And if it couldn’t communi- 
ind this means moving reserves, anti 





ns, supplies, etc., as well as messages 








ldn't exist as a combat force very 


lan was to drop the parachute echelon of the divi 

a regiment, and land the fifty gliders containing 

antitank guns and heavy signal equipment, on the slopes 

the Groesbeek heights extending all of the way from 

Wyler almost to Mook. One regiment, the 504th was to 
land north of the Maas and just east of Grave (Map 2 

\bout thirty-six hours before take-off the CO 504th was 

given authority to drop one company south of the Grave 

Ive. 

‘The 8 82d air train was preceded by two pathfinder ships 
that dropped their personnel ten minutes before the arrival 

{the main body. No enemy was encountered on the DZ 

they set up their equipment promptly and laid out the 

inged visual signals; a yellow panel “O” and violet 
aie \mong the first to land was the parachute com- 
ny of the 504th which had the mission of landing on the 
south side of the Grave bridge and seizing and holding the 
bridge. In that company was a platoon commanded by 
ieutenant John Thompson and as events developed it was 
is platoon that captured and held the south end of the 
bridles until contact was made with the regiment on the 
rth side. His account is particul: irly interesting. 

\s division commander I flew in the lead ship of a serial 
esignated to drop on DZ “N.” G-3, an aide, communica- 
tions and headquarters personnel, and Captain Breste- 
yi of the Dutch underground were in the same plane. 

le exact drop — had boon gone over W ith the pilot and 
ther members of the staff. It was understood exactly 

thich field we were to jump into, and assembly in an odd 

angular shaped patch of woods was agreed upon. G-3 
in other members of the staff jumped with 536 radios 

that they could communicate immediately upon landing. 

Load iding, take-off, and marshalling went ‘off on schedule 

Giant sky train moved out across the North Sea. 
| I tried to follow our flight route from the un- 
marke maps that we had and from our memory of the air 
photos. Mile after mile appeared unfamiliar and identically 
alike: mals, green fields, and orchards here and there 
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Map 2 


about clusters of red roofed houses. We had been flying 
along for some time totally unaware of where we were with 
the monotony only relieved by an occasional squirt of flak 
when suddenly below our Hight appeared a group of ships 
Hying at an angle from our right rear to our left front. For 
an instant I thought that they might be German ships since 
I knew of no such flights planned for our forces. But just 
when the entire flight was under us chutes began to appeal 
in the sky and it was clearly an American formation. Again 
for an instant I thought that we must be over our DZ area 
but it looked entirely unfamiliar. In a few minutes we rec 
ognized some landmarks and found that we had drifted 
south of the planned flight route and that we had passed 
over the DZs of the 101st. From there on in we followed 
recognizable terrain features. The Grave bridge showed 
up clearly. Crossing the Maas-Waal Canal a hail of small- 
arms hre came up from a trench system par alleling the 
canal, heavy flak could be seen toward Nijmegen, fields 
and houses that we had memorized were coming into view. 
We were down to about four hundred feet. The triangular 
patch of woods with the adjoining field that we were to 
jump into came into view and at about that instant the 
green light came on and out the stick went every trooper 
landing in the exact field we had planned on landing in. It 
had been an unusually successful drop. Initial ground re 
sistance was negligible and staff sections were organized 
and radio communications established with regiments very 
quickly. Immediately upon landing Captain Brestebeurje 
went to a Dutch farmhouse and obtained the local enemy 
situation. There were about two hundred Germans guard 
ing an ammunition storage area in a wooded area beside 
the DZ which accounted for the small-arms fight that 
seemed to be taking pl: ice. Captain Brestebeurje also 
called some of the near-by communities by telephone and 
obtained a firsthand account of the German reaction to the 
landings. It was an odd situation and a very amusing one 
and it went on for several days before th ‘Germans took 
over control of the commercial telephone system. Calls 
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were placed to Arnhem and inquiries made of the success 
of the landings of the British Division and calls were made 
to Nijmegen and other near-by towns. In fact, someone on 
the staff wanted to know why we didn’t call Berlin and talk 
to Adolf Hitler. I suppose that we could have in the first 
twenty-four hours but there were other far more important 
things to do. 

[he D-day landings were unquestionably the best in the 
history of the division. A few ships were shot down by 
heavy flak near the DZs but the pilots kept their ships on 
nny and flew them in regardless of the flak. On DZ 

‘ the 508th jumped ahi upon a flak battery scattering 
he gunners in all disections. killing those that ‘they didn’t 
capture. One lieutenant of the regiment landed near 
Wyler some distance away from the planned DZ. While 
moving toward the assembly area he came across a flak bat- 
tery busily engaged in shooting at the transports overhead. 
His platoon attacked and destroyed the flak positions in 
short order. The battery lacked security against ground 
attack. 

his was the first opportunity that the division had had 
to experience a re: isonab ly heavy flak attack in a daylight 
drop. It had been pretty generally conceded that such a 
thing would be disastrous to the air formation. It was sur- 
prising therefore, and a source of some gratitude, to find 
how well flak batteries could be handled by small parachute 
units jumping directly upon them. 

All units of the division moved promptly on their sepa- 
rate missions upon landing. By dusk the Grave bridge was 
safely in the hands of the 2d Battalion, 504th, while the 
Ist Battalion of that Regiment was busily attacking the 
bridge over the Maas-Waal Canal at Molenhook six miles 
to the east. The Ist Battalion 504th under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel William Harrison, up to this point a 
two-time winner of the DSC, moved rapidly from the bat- 
talion DZ toward the bridge. As the point approached the 
bridge a German ran across the bridge toward what ap- 
peared to be, and later was found to be, a control buildin 
containing the manual means to blow the bridge. He was 
knocked down halfway across the bridge. By keeping the 
bridge under fire and slowly working in, the leading unit 
finally managed to drive the German defenders into a house 
on a small island on the locks of the canal. Then by keep- 
ing them pinned down by firing into the house the troopers 
managed to get onto the bridge and cut the wires and re- 
move the charges that could be found. At 1930 hours the 
division reconnaissance platoon which had landed on DZ 

N” drove all the Germans out of Molenhook and ap- 
proached the bridge from the east and made contact with 
the Ist Battalion, 504th. Thus the bridge that was vital to 
the interior communications was captured intact. Several 
days later the Germans made a very determined effort to 
recapture it by driving up from Mook. As it turned out this 
was the only bridge over the canal captured undamaged. 
The next bridge to the north was destroyed on D-day as the 
troopers approached it and the same fate befell the next 
bridge north. 

One of the most interesting units to land with the divi- 
sion was the 376th Parachute Field Artillery Battalion. 
This battalion, equipped with twelve pack 75s, although a 
veteran combat battalion and made up of old jumpers, had 
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never entered combat as a parachute field arti! 


- J . . . J } Unit 
[here was considerable doubt in the minds of mo. highe, 
commanders of the merits of this type unit, its on sayin, 
grace compared to glider artillery was that it could bx roped 


trom 48 C-47's that would only occupy four rine, 
of air space whereas a glider battalion required 95 \ 47, . 
tugs and occupied fifteen minutes air space. In Pa: oper 
tions on the ground on landing it was usually ba: \y ¢ca, 
tered and took considerable time to reorganize ac stay; 
firing. Parachute artillery didn’t fare too well in Sci 
and Normandy. But in Operation Marker the available 
air lift was limited, it looked as though artillery woul 
come in very handy the first twenty-four hours, so 
cision was made to take it in by parachute. As it worked 
out the battalion was assembled and firing as a battalion jp 
a little more than an hour after landing the afternoon of 
D-day. 

The center regiment, the 505th Parachute Infantry, com 
manded by C sloanl William E. Ekman, captured Groes 
beek with little resistance and then organized its defense 
as planned, extending from Mook to Heikant. Contact ; 
along its front was made by dark with poly glot enemy units 
Two threats appeared to be taking serious shape, one an 
enemy drive up the main road toward Mook and another 
up the main highway from Kranenburg to Groesbeek. But 
by dark all was reasonably quiet and the defense was im 
proving by the hour. 

Farther to the north and east was the 508th Parachute 
Infantry commanded by Colonel Roy Lindquist. It had a 
particularly difficult mission, possibly the most difficult of 
the three. First it had to hold DZ “T” for the landing oi 
the gliders on D plus 1. Next it had to hold the high 
ground from Wyler to Nijmegen and establish several 
strong roadblocks along the base of the hills—this side of its 
front alone was approximately six miles long. Next it was 
to assist in capturing the two northern bridges over the 
canal, those at Hater and Honinghutie. It was to com 
pletely clear up the assigned sector of enemy. Its last task 
was the most interesting and its solution will always be the 
most controversial; the capture of the Nijmegen bridge. 

Up to thé final twenty-four hours before take-off it ap. 
peared, from a frequent study of enemy dispositions in and 
around Nijmegen, that it would be impossible to capture 
Nijmegen and the big bridges there with anything less than 
a very strong attack, at least a regimental combat team 
Obviously this couldn’t be spared if the division was to ac 
complish. its other missions. Just before take-off, however, | 
discussed the situation with Colonel Lindquist and directed 
him to commit not more than one battalion to the seizure 
of the Nijmegen bridges as soon as possible after landing, 
so as to take advantage of both surprise and darkness. He 
was given full authority to stop this attack if the degree | 
enemy resistance from other directions made it appear that 
he might not be able to hold the remainder of his sectot 
He planned accordingly and shortly after 1800 hours D-d day 
when the situation in the regimental sector appeared to be 
in hand he ordered Lieutenant Colonel Shields Warren. 
commanding the Ist Battalion, to move into the city an¢ 
capture the bridge. The battalion was to be accompanied 
and assisted by members of the Dutch undergrounc The 
underground knew where the building was locat: d that 
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sO they said, the controls to the demolition 
the bridge. This was ordered destroyed. Moving 
2230 with A and B Companies in the lead little 
ce was encountered until they were about half 
zh the city. Here several incidents took place the 
of which resulted in the force making little 
After guiding them into the middle of 
he underground guides apparently abandoned the 
ind may have, judging from subsequent events, 
hem to the Germans. In any case, the battalion 
in destroying and burning the control house 
eing stopped where they dug in. They made no 
rogress during the night and at daylight were hard 
by Germans in surrounding buildings. 
ly after daylight D plus 1, I talked to Colonel War 
nmanding the Ist Battalion, 508th, at his CP in th 
boom school 


\OTESS. 


The situation didn’t 
od. His battalion was broken up into small groups 
itv, there were far too few troopers for the task at 

ind. There was a possibility of outflanking the Germans 

the east so Colonel Lindquist sent G Company in on 


in Nijmegen. 


nat side. 
In the meantime one of the 508th platoons was having a 
very hard fight at the Honinghutie bridge. Word was sent 
) the CO, 504th, to get something, even a small patrol, 
p there right away and hit the bridge from the west side. 
i about an hour after the 508th force had taken very 
vy losses and were settling down to an even terms fight 
ith the bridge defenders a patrol approaching from the 
west was able to walk right out on the bridge and fire into 
the rear of the Germans who were completely preoccupied 
vith the fight to the east. Repeatedly in this operation it 
was demonstrated that the proper technique in bridge com 
t is to attack from two directions. 
v hat started out to be a rather promising day, however, 
soon changed. About mid-morning a German attack from 
the direction of Kranenburg had overrun the one company 
f the 508th that was holding the DZ north of Wyler. 
[his could be serious. The DZ was to be used for our 
glider landings about noon. In an hour an ammunition 
dump established at the time of landing was reported over- 
run and captured. There were few defenders for the sev- 
eral miles of front on this side of the airhead. The fight 
was increasing in intensity all along the Wyler-Beek ridge 
ind especially along the Wyler Groesbeek front. It looked 
s though a German penetration was about to materialize 
north of Groesbeek. If they succeeded in driving into the 
woods north of Groesbeek we couldn’t begin to hold them 
with the few troops we had. They had to be kept out in 
the open where we had fields of fire. The division reserve 
consisting of two parachute engineer companies was thrown 
into the estimated shoulder of the German attack. The at- 
tack of Nijmegen by the Ist Battalion and Company G 
was stopped and all of the 508th, except a small covering 
loree, was ordered to attack and clear the DZ at Wyler. By 
noon the entire counterattack was under way and shortly 
thereafter the glider landing zone was cleared. It was 
cleared but it was no-man’s land and was under seemingly 
int fire. 
und noon, midst a hail of small-arms and artillery 
he D plus 1 glider lift of 450 gliders arrived. They 
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remainder of the 


antitank battalion, the div ision medical company, 


carried three artillery battalions, the 
com 
mand vehicles for the infantry regiments, and the remainder 
of division headquarters and signals. Casualties were sur 
prisingly light and by mid-afternoon combat teams were 
org: nized and the tactical prospects ol the division < appe: ared 
to improve. But for the time being every trooper a\ ailable 
was needed to holc 1 the Mook Groesbeek M yler Beek tront. 


The German attacks were 
and duration. 


increasing 1n extent, intensity, 
had come 1n about 
It consisted of 135 B-24s and 
80 per cent of the supplies was recovered. A great deal of 
it was recovered after dark since much of it 
no-man’s land. This daily delivery of supplies was abso 
lutely vital to the division. 


The daily supply run on D plus 
ten minutes after the gliders. 


landed 


Medical sup plies and ammuni 
tion, especially artillery ammunition, had to be carefully 
conserved. Parachute resupply is at best an emergency 

resupply means. Gliders are far more efhcient - they are 
available. Actually it takes 


torce to recover and handle resupply by parac ‘al 


about one-third of a combat 

The remainder of D plus | was spent in improving the 
defense and getting the underground forces in Nijmegen 
organized to save the bridge. Captain Brestebeurje set up 
an underground headquarters where plans were laid and 
arms issued 


Arms were and dead 


They had 


taken from wounded 
troopers and turned over to the underground. 

promised that given arms no German would get near 
enough to the bridge to pl: ice or blow a manual charge. 
They kept their promise although a number of them were 
killed in doing so. 

British airborne 
corps reported that contact with the reconnaissance units 
of the Guards Armored should be made that day. 
Actually first contact was made at the roadbloc k south of 
Grave at about 0803 hours by the 2d Battalion, 504th. 
The main body of the division did not start arriving until 
noon. Plans were immediately made 
504th near Nijmegen to assist in the 
The 


commanded by 


D plus 2 2 promised to be a better day. 


early 


the 
attack for the big 


to concentrate 

Battalion, 505th, 
Lieutenant Colonel Vandervort, was at 
once committed to the capture of the bridge via Nijmegen. 
By dark a battalion of the Guards Armored Division was 
assisting him and they had driven to within a city block of 
the southern end of the bridge. 

[his terminated the purely airborne aspects of Operation 
Market for the 82d Airborne Division. By this time over 
six hundred wounded were lining the halls of the division 
hospital in Nijmegen and the division had suffered over 
one hundred and fifty dead. The fighting had been bitter 
and costly but everyone felt that he had done 
But the hardest fighting was still ahead. 

The following day the Grenadier Guards Battalion and 
the 2d Battalion, 505th, attacked the southern end of the 
Nijmegen bridges and the 504th Parachute Infantry sup 
ported by the Irish Guards Battalion made an exce ptionally 
gallant attack across the broad, bullet swept expanse of 
the Waal River and seized the northern end of the b ridges. 
Thus the way was opened to Arnhem. There a critical and 
courageous fight was being made by the gallant British Ist 
Aisberns Division. 


bridges. division reserve, the 2d 


a good job. 
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able DZs by habitations, woods and ak the 


problem was a difficult one. It took 


t men 
tal courage to attempt execution of || plar 
in the form in which it finally resolve jtselj 


The pathfinders took off in twelve Stirlin, 
bombers at 1015 hours Sunday morning, Se, 
tember 17 under command of Major B. A 
Wilson. The crossing was without event, on} 
one ship being fired at, and the path finders 
arrived at their designated drop zones with 
little opposition. 

The Ist Parachute Brigade consisting of 
three infantry battalions and a squadron of 
Royal Engineers landed on schedule and 
moved at once to their allotted task. Their 
plan was most interesting: The 2d Battalion 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Frost was 


~~ to move by way of the road along the bank of 
\ the Lower Rhine directly and speedily to the 

4 bridge. The next battalion, on the north. the 

AN 3d Battalion, was to move echeloned son: 





SS swhat to the left rear of the 2d Battalion to th: 





Map 3 


The British 1st Airborne Division 


[he mission assigned the British Ist Airborne Division 
was simple and to the point, yet, as events proved, fraught 
with complications. It was “to capture and hold the bridge 
over the Lower Rhine at Arnhem until relieved by the 
British Second Army.” 

It was planned to land the Ist Air Landing Brigade by 
glider three miles north of Heelsum from where it would 
first provide security for the landing zones for the D plus 1 
lift, and second, occupy a perimeter defense around Arn- 
yee itself. Just south of the landing zone of the Ist Air 

Landing Brigade, the Ist Parachute Brigade was to land 
with the mission of moving directly on the Arnhem bridge. 
It was to seize and hold the bridge until relieved, it being 
anticipated that the Polish Brig: ade landing immediately 
south of the bridge on D plus |! would move across the 
bridge and effect the relief of and reinforce the bridgehead. 
Thus the defense would consist of two half circles with 
their center at the bridge. Ist Air 

inding Brigade and the inner circle was the Ist Parachute 
Brigade. The Ist Air Landing Brigade had the added mis- 
sion of securing the landing zones until the arrival of the 
subsequent echelons of the Division. 


Che outer circle was the 


Where to drop and land these two brigades was one of 
the most critical decisions made during the entire operation 
and one of inordinate interest to every student of airborne 
Few decisions are ever of greater importance 
than those hav ing to do with the selection of DZs in relation 
to each other, objectives and terrain and troop allocation 
and rate of build-up in each DZ. While admittedly it is 
easy to “Monday morning quarterback” an operation, | 
remember very well hearing division staff officers of an- 
other combat experienced division discuss this aspect of 
the Ist Division's plan before going in and concluding 
that the division was undertaking a plan that they would 
be reluctant to attempt. Restricted in the selection of suit- 


ad 


operauions. 


bridge. It was to assist in capturing the bridge 
by attacking it from the north and provide 
flank protection for Frost’s battalion. The 
remaining battalion, the Ist, was to be in Brigade reserve to 
be used to assist either column depending on the actua 
development of the advance. 

Frost's battalion moved speedily like the veteran para 
chute battalion it was. Spotty opposition was promptly 
dealt with. As they arrived at the northern end of the 
railroad bridge, to use the description of one of the survivors, 
“it seemed to curl back on us.” It was blown in the nick of 
time by the Germans. Between the railroad bridge and the 
road bridge heav y fighting took place but by env eloping to 
the south and keeping close along the river bank A Com 
pany entered the city proper. By eight o'clock the bridg: 
was in sight. It was intact and German transport was mo\ 
ing across it. The northern end of the bridge and the build 
ings dominating it were immediately seized and prepared 
for defense. An attempt was made to rush the southern end 
of the bridge but was stopped by heavy antiaircraft and ar 
mored fire. The night was spent in consolidating the de 
fense and by dawn Frost had under his control a mixed 
force of between 600 and 700 men including some 57mm 
AT guns. 

Back toward the drop zone, however, the remainder o! 
the division was not faring too well. The 3d Battalion which 
was on the left of Frost’s battalion barely got away from the 
drop zone when it ran head on into German infantry accom 
panied by two armored cars. Unfortunately the 57mm A! 
gun accompanying the battalion was in tow and while the 
crew was attempting to unlimber it and turn it around it 
was knocked out. One company sideslipped to the right 
and finally made its way to the bridge and joined Frosts 
battalion; the remainder of the battalion, however, did not 
advance beyond the scene of its first fight until just before 
dawn D plus 1. It then advanced apparently without much 
opposition into Arnhem as far as the railway station. ‘This 
was the limit of this battalion’s advance. 


The Ist Air Landing Brigade and Division Headquarters 
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their vehicles. 

became 

involved in the security of the landing zones, however, 

tempt the establishment of any part of a perimeter 
| Arnhem on D-day or D plus 1. 

= at the end of the first twenty-four hours of fighting 

e northern end of the bridge was held by one battalion, 
though the situation of that battalion was becoming in 
easingly precarious. Two battalions were completely dis 
pated trying to contact the bridge battalion and at the 
same time maintain communications with the landing area. 
\nd two battalions were securing the DZ area for the sec 
nd echelon due to land on D plus 1. 

[he second air lift arrived uneventfully. Brigadier 
Hicks, who was acting as division commander in the ab 
sence of General Urquhart—w ho was involved in the fight 
ng of the Ist Parachute Brigade—directed the commitment 
‘the now complete Ist Air Landing Brigade. Two battal 
ns were to follow almost in track of the two parachute bat 

lions of the preceding day in order to relieve them and 

niorce the bridge. German opposition, however, had 
iterially imceeneed, especially in armor, and these battal 
ns made no further progress than the parachute battalions 

t D-« lay. 

(hus, actually, the pattern for the final battle of Arnhem 

as set "Die battalion was on the objective due principally 

ts its speed of movement and superb tactical handling by 
Lieutenant Colonel Frost. Four battalions were well scat- 
tered between the landing zones and the objective, a dis 
tance of some five or six miles. These battalions unfortu- 
itely could neither relieve the bridge battalion nor hold 

the tenuous corridor from the bridge to the landing zone. 
[he remainder of the force was in reserve and endeavoring 
» hold the resupply drop and landing zones against an 
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too 


Map 4 


enemy who was rapidly gaining strength and had long 
since divined the intention of the sichome force. 

In the days that followed the enemy flak built up to such 
intensity that the Polish Brigade was landed farther down 
the river than originally planned. The Germans had in the 
meantime, however, capture -d the northern end of the fe ry. 

[he battalion, under the command of Lieutenant Colo 
nel Frost, fought courageously and well de nying the Ger 
man forces the use of the bridge until the last defende: was 
overrun. By afternoon of the 21st, D plus 4, the force was 
reduced to about 110 men and five or six officers, nearly all 
Ammunition 
was nil and food and medical supplies had long ago run 


were wounded, Colonel Frost very seriously. 
out. T he last defende TS lodged the mse Ives unde ~ 4 the ‘bridge 
at the northern end. German tanks, SPs and armored cars 
were brought to bear against them and they were finally 


overrun. Until the final hours they were able to communi 


cate with the outside forces through the city telephone sys 
tem with the assistance of the 
until the 
the Second 


Dutch unde ‘rground, and 
apparently, they believed that relief from 
Army They had 
turned in a very gallant performance and one that almost 


last, 
wouk | come moment irily. 
caused a decisive change in the final outcome of the war. 
[hey aided greatly in keeping the ¢ 
north of against the 
troops fighting for the Nijmegen bridges. 

Of the many problems that confronted General Urquhart 
during the division’s eight days of isolation, supply was 


Ge rman panzer units 


Aaah from moving US airborne 


probably the most serious. To ; a degree this was antic Ip. ited 
and the resupply program for the dvi ision was laid on with 
great thoroughness. The first delivery was made on D plus 
1 consisting of 144 gross tons of which 30 per cent was re 
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covered. The ! following day 439 gross tons were delivered 
but, unfortunately, all of it fell into enemy hands because 
ol the inability ol f the ground forces to adequately secure 
the drop zone from enemy fire and attack. The most suc 
cessful delivery was made on D plus 3 when 35 per cent of 
the 386 tons delivered was recovered. 

In retrospect, and with all of the advantages that ret- 
rospection offers, two things stand out in a study of the 
Battle of Arnhem. First, the tactical handling of the 2d 
Battalion of the Ist Parachute Brigade by Lieutenant C olo 
nel Frost was exemplary and a model for parachute unit 
commanders Char: icterized by speed off the DZ, fast 
movement directly on the objective leaving the flanks and 
rear to care for themselves, sideslipping enemy resistance 
when it was too strong to overcome immediately, and finally 
seizure and thorough organization of the objective for de- 
fense. Well deserving of the kudos bestowed upon it, it 
was the outstanding independent parachute battalion ac- 
tion of the war. And second, it seems certain now that a 
larger portion of the division could have participated in the 
seizure and defense of the main bridge if more troops had 
been dropped nearer the bridge. Approximately 2.500 
troopers survived the battle to be evacué ited. It is doubtful 
that the division would he ive sustained greater losses by 
landing as close to the bridge as physic ally possible and on 
both sides of the bridge, and then, more likely than not, the 
bridge could have been held longer than four days. 

Che long awaited contact with the British Second Army 
was finally made south of the Hartestein pocket on Sep 
tember 25, D plus 8. ‘The troopers that were left, about 
2,500 of them, had a well defended bridgehead about a 
kilometer wide at the base and two kilometers deep. From 
this they were withdrawn during the night of September 
25-26, thus ending Operation Market for the British Ist 
Airborne Division. 

lhe division had fought a difficult, costly, bitter, yet very 
vallant fight. The extent to which the division was chewed 
up can best be appreciated when it is realized that on D plus 
2 all of the resupply for the division, 439 gross tons, fell into 
enemy hands because the prearranged drop zones could not 
be held, and at the same time, five battalions, including 
Frost's battalion at the bridge, were completely cut off from 
the division and were never heard from again except for a 
few individual troopers who got through. Despite this the 
mission of seizing and holding the bridge was accomplished 
and, what is more, the bridge was held until D plus 4 until 
every single trooper was killed or wounded and captured. 
\nd when the bridge was lost a bridgehead was held until 
relieved on D plus 8. There was no failure at Arnhem. If, 
historically, there remains an implication of failure it was 
the failure of the ground forces to arrive in time to exploit 
the initial gains of the airborne division. 


Summary 


The airborne operation in Holland was the first attempt 
of the Allied high command to employ an organization 
embodying organically all of the means of waging airborne 
warfare. Bombers of all classes, fighters, observation ships, 





and troop-carrier transports, as well as the airb: ne diy; 
sions were all under the direct command of the ©. mmang. 
ing General of the First Allied Airborne Army. | was , 
tremendous step forward. No longer were result. entirely 
dependent upon the different, and at times not too  \utualh 
sympathetic, branches. All branches and services contyif, 
uted to the common effort under one command. he ease 
with which they worked and the accuracy and efficiency of 
the operation give ample evidence of the efficacy of the 
idea; one command, one army. The concept was sound 
There will be need for many such armies if ever iin the 
airborne troops are called upon to fly into a fight. 

\ division can, in general, seize and organize an air 
we about fifteen miles in circumference. It may be mor 


and it rarely will be less. The 82d held a 25-mile perimete, 
for three days greatly aided of course by major iterways 
that were perfect tank obstacles. A study of the fight ting in 
Holland gives one a good idea of just about what can be 
expected of a division in an average situation. [t -_ ars 
that a good usable airhead should be at least of corps size, 
least forty- five miles in circumference. 

Drop and landing zones must be near or on the uni: 
objectives. It is quite a feat tactically to be able to fight in 
one desttion to seize an objective and at the same tin 
keep looking over one’s shoulder fighting in the opposir 
direction to hold a landing zone. 

The tactical employment of an airborne reserve deserves 
much further study. If airborne units consider their re 
serves in the same light as ground reserves they are landed 
and fought in the usual role of ground reserves. Each divi 
sion employed its reserves in this manner in this operation 
How much better it might have been if in the Nijmege: 
sector for example, the division had had an infantry b attal 
ion in airborne reserve that could have been dropped nor! 
of the Nijmegen bridge on D plus 3 when a river crossing 
had to be made to capture the bridge. It appears that a 
airborne division might well leave a reserve force on th 
take-off airfields for employment in a decisive role whe: 
the fight becomes critical. This would usually be abou 
D plus 2 or D plus 3. 

Airborne construction engineers and an advance airhea¢ 
control party should accompany an airborne unit. Th 
rapid construction of landing strips suitable for air landed 
troops must have number one priority in future operations 
This also means that an airhead control party must | 
present in the first troops landed in order to handle the tx 
mendous number of troops and tonnage of supplies the 
will follow. 

Airstrips could have been built and made operative in 
any of the division airheads established. 

The indications of what to expect in the way of airbon 
operations in the future were becoming increasingly clear 
Beachheads will become airheads and it appears possibk 
the build-up in an airhead will surpass what we have con 
ceived of in a beachhead. 

“Hit ’em where they ain’t” is still good tactics, and the 
commander that “gets there fustest with the mostest ” is the 
one ori whom to put your blue chips. 
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THE ATLANTIC STRUGGLE 


A REVIEW BY HERBERT ROSINSKI 


\MPHLET FILLS A GLARING GAP IN OUR PICTURE OF THE 


leaders on both sides emphasized the struggle for the 
es of communication across the Atlantic, upon which 
on of the heart of the British Empire and the Allied 
in Europe and Africa hinged. Yet until 


truggle has not been adequately described. 


now this 
urvey of the vast, complex and crucial issue is organized 
phases and contains a wealth of detail 
th and sinkings, 


dates, figures 
colorful incidents. 
re is a series of maps a how the impact of the 


attack shifted from phase 


technical data, 


) phase. The account is 
drawn up by one of the all contemporary English 
| writers. There is small wonder that the first printing in 
t Britain sold 100,000 copies in the first four days. 
lose examination reveals certain deficiencies which 
markedly from its usefulness, deficiencies for which 
no good explanation. Like the many similar pamphlets 
( preceded it, The Battle of the Atlantic, despite the 
n of much fact, seeks more to entertain the reader than 
hten him. The account presents a succession of striking 
sodes and moving or humorous incidents, but either omits 
1ework of these incidents or sketches it in a vague and 
manner. It is precisely this framework which con- 
interest of the Battle of the Atlantic for the 


of war, and increases it for the general reader. 


the chief 


eason why this account deals so inadequately with the 
ttle of the Atlantic lies in its Jean wy, conception 
battle. Title and subtitle are 
hattle of the Atlantic” was bebe 4 vaster than the 
e against the U-boats”; moreover, the fight against the 
extended far beyond the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. 
nderstanding of the Battle of the Atlantic must start 

basic fact that the menace of the German attack lay 

> U-hoat alone, but in the effective combination of a 


1 glaring discrepancy. 


ttle of the Atlantic. The Official Account of the Fight Against 
ts 1939-45. Prepared by Central Office of Information: His 
Stationery Office. 104 Pages; Maps; 25c 
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whole group of weapons—mines, coastal torpedo craft, U-boat 


als, 

planes and surface raiders. And in this potential combination 
it was not the submarines but the poweriul surtace raidet 
which were the key factor in the years preceding the war and 
In its initial phases. For these raiders were not only ( apable ol 
sinking entire 


convoys ata single stroke; 


systematically 


they might also have 


been able, it concentrated 


\ against the escorts 
rather than their charges, to disrupt the entire British supply 
system within six months. 


the British 


Fear of this never ceased to haunt 
who could hardly that the 
Seekriegsleitung mar tail to see this 


as they did 
themselves. The Seekriegsleitung was ultimately defeated, not 


because it failed hs the outset to concentrate single-minded] 
upon the U-boat, but because it failed 
instruments into effective coope ration 
[his fatal error, 
\tlantic, is hopelessly obscured if it is presented as a 
campaign on the one 


strategists, believe 


as ¢ leat ly 


] 
integrate its several 


and with it the real story of the Battle of the 
u boat 
submarine Campalon on 
the other. On the very first page the pamphlet quoted Doenitz 
saying as early as 1940, ‘ U-boat 


nothing is impossible to us.” 


side and an antl 


I will show that the alone can 


win the war But it does not 
give the dramatically opposite views of men like Raeder, or 
show how the German conduct of the 


determined by 


struggle in its earlier 
an internal tug-of-war in which the 
advocates of concentration upon the U-boat won out only when 


their head, Doenitz, 


stages was 


succeeded in ousting Raeder 
Supreme Command of the Navy in January 1943. 

sion from an ofhcial account 
sources of information made 
and the 


from. the 
This omi 


indicates that the exc ption i] 


available by the ¢ 


files, 


yerman ollapse 


capture intact of German navy have not been 


properly used. More than a vear passed between their « ipture 
and the publication of this account. Yet 
insignificant traces of the 


its pages show but 
information obtained through that 
[here are a few 


unique windfall. 


reterences to German sub 
marine production or to experiences of individual submarine 
crews, but these hardly go beyond what must have been known 


before the surrender from ordinary intelligence sources. Thus 
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the picture conveyed is one sided—from the Allied point ot 
We the two contestants and follow their 
moves ind countermoves. 


[he 


icle ds 


view. do not see 

actual story begins not with the survey of the strategic 
on both sides, but with the occupation by German sub 
marines ol posts around the British Isles during the last week 
of August 1939. The fear of air attack on the part of the 
Li-boats from the outset, and in consequence their change to 
night attack on the surface as early as November 1939, are in- 
teresting new items added to our knowledge of the first phase. 
But there is not a word in this part about either the Graf Spee 
or the raids of the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau in which they 
sank the Rawalpindi. 

With the second phase—June 1940 to mid-March 1941—the 
Battle of the Atlantic abruptly rises to full dramatic height. With 
a large proporuion ot her available escort torces lost or damaged 
in the Norwegian and French campaigns, with a substantial 
still 
Britain's naval leaders found themselves suddenly con- 
fronted with a situation that looked utterly hopeless. In ef 
control of all the Continental Atlantic ports, from 
Narvik to Bayonne, the Seekriegsleitung was in a position to 


portion of those available tied down on anti-invasion sta 


tions 
fectual 


concentrate from three sides attacks upon the British Isles with 
all available weapons. The weakness of the escorts was promptly 
exploited by the now experienced U-boat commanders in night 
attacks on the surface, in gunfire attacks against unescorted 
ind in the so-called “wolf pe ack” tactics. Against this the 
British defense had to rely at first mainly upon evasive routing 


of convoys, which generally worked, though whenever a U heat 


ships 


did succeed in reaching a convoy the results were likely to be 
fatal. 


ind cargoes, 


lhe night attacks caused the loss of many valuable ships 
and for lack of any organized rescue system, heavy 
lo the escort craft the only indication that 
in attack had Occurred would, as often as not, be an explosion, 


losses among crews. 


which might not be heard more than half a mile away 
haps a rocket, « 


or per- 
w a sheet of smoke and flame as a torpedo went 
The weather was often heavy. The problems of how 
best to employ their small forces in hunting a U-boat, rescuing 
survivors, whipping in stragglers and guarding against further 
attack, ingenuity and endurance of escort com- 
manders almost to the breaking point. 


home 


strained the 


On the positive side was the invaluable accession of the fifty 
overage destroyers from the U.S. and the greater collaboration 
with Coastal Command of the RAF, which during this period 
received reinforcements of planes of far greater radius, and 
could thus extend its bases to the West of Scotland, Northern 
Iceland and West Africa. Even more important was 
the introduction of an effective type of airborne radar, supple 
Asdic, the secret of which had fallen into 
German hands at the fall of France. Early in the year, the 
\dmiralty assumed operational control of Coastal Command 
and the struggle for trans-Atlantic lines of communications was 
given its own separate headquarters in Liverpool. Churchill 
himself intervened at the highest level with a directive ordering 
the coordination of all efforts upon the “Battle of the Atlantic,” 
giving it the name under which it has entered history. 


Ireland, 


menting the use of 


In this phase the menace of a concerted German effort be- 
acute. From November throughout the winter, 
powerful German raiders were active in the Atlantic, first the 
Scheer, then the Hipper, then in February-March, Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau, finally in the end of May the Bismarck. Si- 
multaneously, the attack by the Luftwaffe, with JU-88s against 
the waters surrounding the British Isles, and with four-motored 
Focke-Wulf 200s against the Western approaches, reached its 
height in February and March. The U-boats, greatly aug- 
mented by German construction now getting into full swing, 


came most 
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“took over the ball” and by May had reached 2 regoe, 

380,000 tons. This triple effort was not as closely inte rated ni 
could have been, but the Seekriegsleitung did conce ve of ;, . 
a single, cumulative offensive. Adolf Hitler hims: thou . 


of it as part of the defensive strategy in the West, by which} 
was seeking to secure his rear, while preparing to em yark yp, 


ITK Upon 

his great adv enture against Russia. hi 
Nearly all the new instruments and methods, wit): the }¢) 
of which the defense regained the upper hand, and 1porar 
brought sinkings down until the end of the year, were jing, 
duced in May or June of 1941. Escort craft were rapidly groy 
ing in numbers. A brilliant illuminant, called whlake 
was introduced to defeat night attacks. Catapult ship Carrying 


a single Hurricane were first tried out in May, and in June cap. 
the first escort carrier, the Audacity. In August came the fre 
use of wire nets, slung from booms and covering betweer 
sixty and seventy-five per cent of the ship’s sides agains: 
attack. 

By now, 


u Tpec 


too, the Coastal Command had turned from its olf 
policy of defensive escort to offensive operations against the 
U-boats in the two crucial areas—between Scotland and Iceland 
and in the Bay of Biscay. The forces were still too weak for a 
effective “flooding” of these areas, but the change to the offe; 
sive at once paid dividends and proved a great turning point 

[he combined pressure of all these means pressed the U-boat 
farther and farther out to sea, until toward the end of the yey 
they were operating within 600 miles of Newfoundland to the 
west, and to the south to beyond the African bulge. This forced 
the defense in turn to extend its escorts “end to end” over the en 
tire course. This led both to the establishment of the great New- 
foundland base at St. John’s and to a steady increase of the sup- 
port from American naval forces. The big event near the end of 
1941 was the Geunen attack upon a pomecouning. ( Gibraltar 
convoy, and 
two watt cscs aig The Gonmans hice four U fe, ‘ai er 
making an unprecedented total of nine in one month, and 
fifty-three for 1941 as against forty-two in 1940. 

But the optimism this engendered was shattered in Januar 
when a savage attack upon coastal shipping in American wate 
began the Fourth Phase of the Battle. The U-boat fleet, n 
some 260 boats, with a planned replacement of twenty hh 
month, was able to operate with its 500 type boats in America: 
and Canadian waters and with its 740 type boats in the Carib 
bean. American forces now had heavy commitments elsewhex 
and were short of suitable escort vessels and planes. Until the 
establishment of the convoy system along the East Coast in 
May, and in the Caribbean in July, these coastal areas proved 
for nearly half a year a “U-boat’s paradise.” 

The situation was all the more dangerous because the los 
of the Dutch East Indies to Japan and the menace from Jape 
nese surface raiders and submarines to the Indian Ocean supp) 
lines had forced Great Britain to rely for fuel exclusively upon 
the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean countries. Thus of the 4% 
merchantmen of some 2.5 million tons sunk in American 
waters, between mid-January and the end of July, 142 (over 
1,000,000 tons) were tankers, an almost prohibitive loss 

Hardly less of a problem was the heavy punishment th 
Allied convoys were beginning to take on the Murmansk run 
from the German concentration of several hundred bombers in 
Northern Norway, cooperating with some 20 submarines 
against convoys forced down upon them by the drift ice. 4 
simultaneous concentration of the rest of the German heavy crit 
in Norway imposed a heavy strain upon the British Home Fleet 

More favorable was the inefficiency of the small-scale offer 
sive simultaneously waged by the less experienced U-boat com 
manders in the Northwestern approaches. And Coasta! Com 
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wing in strength and efhciency. From this time 
lation of powerful searchlights, the so-called Leigh 
led its planes to carry out night attacks. The 
ndle power glare, breaking suddenly out of the 
| followed at once by a depth charge, had a te orrify 
gical effect upon the U-boat crews. 

I P hase, from August 1942 to May 1943, falls stra 
two fairly separate issues: the shift of the U-boat 
m American waters back into the Central Atlantic 
uggle around the North African landing in the 
' 1942, and Doenitz’s great Central Atlantic offensive 
th 2 of 1943. The Allies were completely successful 
in de ¢ the German High Command as to North African 







































 biect They massed a powerful concentration around the 
vores and Mi ideira and in the Central Mediterranean, while 
huge armada passed unharmed to its destination, suffering 
Losses after the landing and on the way back. On the 
Becher hand, the ©eekriegsleitung took heavy toll in the Central 
Atlantic Gap, the “Black Pit,” where Allied land-based planes 
r no air protection. Even a number of fast liners, 
hitherto almost completely immune because of their speed, were 
ng the victims. Realization of the crucial importance of 
that central North Atlantic struggle led both sides to broad 








prganizational changes and redoubled efforts, which are not ade 
quately described in Battle of the Atlantic. On the Allied side 
we find the establishment of a new Anti-U-boat Committee in 
Britain, and the resolution at Casablanca which gave the 
struggle against the U-boats highest priority within the over-all 
Allied war plans. And in March came the Atlantic Convoy 
{onterence 1n Washington. 


















































We find also a complete reorganization of the entire trans- 
Atlantic convoy system by which the western half came under 
‘ommand of Rear Admiral Nuw ay, RCN, as Commander-in 
Chief, Canadian West Atlantic. This was the only time when 
p key position of Allied strategy was entrusted to a Dominion 
e officer as a tribute to the exceptional work of the young 
(Canadian Navy. 

It seems astonishing that the ofhcial account omits reference 
to the change at this time in the German Navy, the replace 
ment, on January 30, 1943, of Raeder by Doenitz, who could 

w concentrate every activity of his Navy upon the decisive 
U-boat offensive ple inned for the spring and summer of 1943. 

February saw that supreme effort begin in the Central At 

. In bitter and prolonged convoy battles the enemy, work 

g in very large packs fought with bitterness and single ness 
{ purpose. pe from U- boat action rose to sixty three ships 
{ 360,000 tons, against a loss in all oceans of twenty U-boats. 

he Doenitz offensive reached its climax in March. He had 
||2 U-boats at sea, which made evasive routing largely useless. 
trom the Indian Ocean to the Arctic no area was immune. 

sses rose steeply to 108 ships of 627,000 tons, eighty-five of 
vhich were sunk in convoy, most of them in the Central At 
atic. The U-boats came near success but their strength was 
mporarily exhausted. Losses fell sharply in April and May, 
tile U-boat sinkings rose as sharply to forty-five in May. 

lhe combination of factors which brought this about has 

ver been stated fully, and is not so stated in this publication. 
twas due to stronger escorts, with an inner and outer protective 

ng, to air support throughout the Gap by escort carriers, and 

}amuch improved cooperation between air and surface craft, 
ind to the use of very long-range aircraft. The introduction 
‘tree’ support or killer groups, operating independently and 
strengthening successively each convoy that passed through 
heir areas was another element. But the truly decisive factor, 
is Hitler said in a statement not given in this official story, was 
i Single invention” that had robbed the U-boat of “its certain 
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victory.” It was the development of a new type of radar operat 
ing with ultra-short waves, which the “research receiver” de 
veloped by the Germans, did not register. U-boats were caught 
by its beams without being aware of it and overwhelmed by 
sudden attack before they could dive away. U-boat losses rap 
idly rose from May to July, and the RAF, now in full strength, 
was able to cover the transit area throu, 1 the Bay of Biscay so 
thoroughly that, whenever a U-boat surfaced to charge her 
batteries by day or night, she was almost certain to be spotted 
within half an hour's time. 

[his combination broke down Doenitz’'s offensive. In the 
Sixth Phase, June to August 1943, the U-boats virtually 
withdrew from the Central Atlantic, and in the transit area of 
the Bay they changed their tactics. They attempted to fight it 
out with attacking planes on the surface, and then they com 
bined in groups for mutual antiaircraft fire support. The Allies 
countered by using aircraft in greater numbers, and sending 
surface groups into the Bay in order to cooperate with them 
When the Germans tried to protect their U-boats by strong 
1ir forces, the Allies covered their antisubmarine planes with 
fighter escorts. The U-boats again changed their tactics in the 
Bay to cautious night surfacing only for the minimum time to 
charge their batteries. Their spasmodic operations avoided the 
dangerous Central Atlantic, but probed far and wide for soft 
spots—off the coast of Brazil, in the Mozambique Channel, in 
the Freetown-Takoradi area. 

The outstanding event at the beginning of the Seventh 
Phase, September 1943 to April 1944, was the unconditional 
surrender of Italy which cleared the Mediterranean route. This 
was not only shorter than the route around the Cape, but 
could be covered throughout by shore-based planes. The 
pressure upon Allied merchant tonnage and the Allied defense 
against the U-boats correspondingly decreased. But the U-boats 
began to come back again with new tactics and devices, both 
aggressive and protective. They now had a new acoustic tor 
pedo which homed to its targets by the noise of their propellers. 
[hey concentrated their attack upon the escorts, a method 
which came too late but which achieved considerable success. 

Important also were the protective measures developed by 
German scientists and engineers. Doenitz in an address to flag 
oficers in December 1943 spoke of creating virtually a new 
navy, far greater and stronger than anything that had gone 
before. For a long time the new Radar continued to baffle the 
scientists, who experimented with one counterdevice after 
another. As late as the spring of 1944 they sent out two special 
laboratory U-boats with a staff of speci alists, only to have both 
of them sunk. But in the summer of that year they finally 
found what they needed to know. In the meantime, they h: id 
developed a temporary antidote in the Schnorckel, the col 
lapsible airshaft, through which they could draw in fresh air 
and charge their batteries while remaining submerged and 
offering a minimum target to the radar beams. Speer’s Con 
struction Ofhce was sho busily at work upon the new type 
mass-produced submarines asse smbled from prefabricated parts. 
lhese had novel streamlined hulls designed to operate almost 
exclusively under water, and speeds equal, if not superior, to the 
swiftest escorts. 

he eighth and final phase, May 1944-May 1945, began with 
the withdraws 11 of most U-boats from the Atlantic sea lanes and 
their massing in the western ports of France and in Norway in 
expectation of the invasion. Before it started, however, a bril 
liant offensive by the RAF in May caught the stream of re 
inforcements from Norway to the Bay of Biscay and inflicted 
severe losses. The protection of the Western flank of the 
Normandy landing lay at first mainly with the Allied Air Forces, 
as surface craft were not available. As they steamed out of their 
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Biscay ports on D-day, the U-boats, travelling at full speed on 
Allied Channel convoys, met the full 
The U-boats then tried to 
creep past the air barrier using their Schnorckels, but as difficult 


the surface to reach the 


blast of Coastal Command's patrols. 
as it was to locate them, they suffered further serious losses. 
Only and these did 
little to interfere with the stream of convoys crossing the Chan- 


a few broke through into the invasion area, 


nel for the build up 
This pattern continued throughout the whole of the final 


phase. Thanks to the Schnorckel, the U-boats regained a con- 
iderable measure of immunity; yet their operations contin 
ued to be restricted to the relatively shallow waters around 


Isles, 


their detection particularly dificult. 


and eddies and tides 


The only other area 


the British where outlying rocks 
made 
where they continued in strength was the Indian Ocean, where 
1 group of six L-boats operated from Penang and Batavia. 

On the 


Coastal Command, although independent escort groups for the 


\llied side the main strength of the offensive was the 


hunting of the U-boats increased to twenty with a total of some 


120 ships. Coastal Command, in the final stages, sought the 





enemy in his own waters. Operations against (\e Uj. 
training area near Bomholm in the Western Balt 
plemented by mine laying off the U-boat base of | forten 
Oslo Fjord, in the enemy's swept channels in the Sk: -errak », 
Kattegat, and in the Baltic between Flensburg and ‘he Bay 
Danzig. Simultaneously many bomber raids on bases nd build 
ing vards wrecked a number of U-boats and greatly delayed , 
work on others. 

The importance of these unrelenting attacks was reve) 
not only by the rising intensity of U-boat warfare from Mar ' 
1945 onwards but by the concentration of a new and eal 
more dangerous U-boat fleet in the Norwegian ports. Had th 
U-boat war continued for any appreciable faather period, then 
is little doubt that it would have imposed again an i 
severe strain upon Allied resources. In the end, 156 U 
rendered to the Allies and another 221 were destroyed 
scuttled by their crews. Eight had been dismantled, nine we, 
in the hands of the Japanese. In all 787 U-boats had been sup} 
during the struggle, 635 at sea, 63 by bombing raids, and § 
through collision, grounding or other natural accident 
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Advice to Officers — 3° 


(To Aides-De-Camp of General Officers) 


\n aide-de-camp is to his general what Mercury was to 
Jupiter, and what the jackal is to the lion. It is a post that very 
and requires parts and education to 
execute its duties and propriety. Mistake me not; I do not 
mean that you are to puzzle your brain with Mathematicks, or 
Nor is it 


or even 


few can fill with credit, 


spoil your eyes with poring over Greek and Latin. 
necessary vou should understand military maneuvers, 
by means 


the manual exercise. It is the graces you must court, 


of their high priest, a dancing-master. Learn to make a good 


bow; that is the first grand essential; the next is to carve and 
hold the toast; 


French and German phr: ises by rote; these besides giving you 


and if you aspire to great eminence, get a few 


in air of learning, may induce people to suppose you have 
served abroad. Next to these accomplishments, the art of listen 
ing W ith a secming attention to a long story, will be of great use 
to you; particularly if your general is old and has served in 
former wars, or has accident: illy been present at any remarkable 


SIC UC r battle 


~ 


On all occasions take an opportunity of asking 
him some question, that may lead him to describe the particulars 
of those transactions. 

If your general keeps a girl, it is your duty to squire her to all 
public places, and to make an humble third of a party at whist 
but be if you should be so 
as to have when against your general, 
or by some other means contrive to make as little of 
it as you can. 

When your general invites any subalterns to his table, it will 
be unbecoming your dignity to take any notice of them. If 
there are any field officers or captains invited, you may con- 


or quadrille; never to win: 


unlucky 


sure 
a good hand, 
renounce, 


*From Advice to the Officers of the British Army. By Francis Grose. 
London: 1783. Reprinted in 1867 by the Agathynian Club of New York. 
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descend to chatter and hobnob with them. You may, indeed 
be under the necessity of carving for the subalterns, that being 
your immediate office; in which case, help them to the coarses 
and take care that they are visited by the bottle as seldom 
as possible. 

Whenever the general sends you with a message in the field 
though ever so trifling, gallop as fast as you can up to and 
against the person, to whom it is addressed. Should you ri 
over him, it will show vour alertness in the performance of your 
duty. 

In delivering the message be as concise as possible, no matte 
whether you are understood or not, and gallop back again : 
fast as you came. To appear more warlike, you should ride wit 
your sword drawn; but take c 
ear off. 

Make it your business, in common, with the chaplain and 
adjutant, to collect all the news and scandal of the camp or gat 
rison, and report it to your general. But be careful not to lox 
any particulars, especially if any officers of the general's " 
ment are concerned; this will prevent your being rivalled i in | 
confidence. 

You should always assume a mysterious air; and if anyon 
asks vou the most trifling question, such as, whether the line 
will be out at exercise tomorrow? or any other matters of equa! 
importance, never give a direct answer; but look grave, and 
affectedly turn the discourse to some other subject. If a - 
altern should only venture to ask you, what it is o'clock? ) 
must not inform him, in order to show that you are fit to be 
entrusted with secrets. 

In a word, let your deportment be haughty and insolent ' 
your inferiors, humble and fawning to your superiors, solem" 
and distant to your equals. 


bits, 


care you do not cut your or 
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Stretch Drive 


\ Oth Congress reconvened the 
Iniversal Military 7 raining legis 

ed its final stretch. Hopes tor 

re higher than ever before. 
organizations, spearheaded by 

\ in Legion, had pressured Con 
home for Christmas vacations, 
egion, plus 67 cooperating na 
nizations, was gathering 10,000, 

tures for UM] petitions. Gov 


25 states had proclaimed Jan. 
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riversal Military Training week 
National Defense Establishment 






lepleted Army in particular was 
breath figuratively but not lit 
Secretary of the Army Royall told 
35 leading women’s organi 

it his Department needed men 
UMT was the only answer. And 
Gen. Manton S. Eddy told the 
that the United States’ mobile 
force was “pitifully weak—only 













1 third divisions—divisions which 





up to strength.” 
Congress Rep. Walter G. Andrews, 
1 of the House Armed Services 
( ttee, which favorably reported the 












t session, was seeking clearance from 
Rules Committee for floor debate of 







sure. Chances for House passage 
| pretty good but in the Senate potent 
can leader Sen. Robert A. Taft was 
n in his opposition. He told Negro 
that he would support anti-segrega 
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GEN. PEYTON C. MARCH 
++.» @ sound plan" 
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tion measures in UMT legislation but that 
he was still opposed to UMT and would 
vote against it. 


~) 


From the grave came weighty testimony 
in favor of UMT from a man who had 
done much to kill a similar measure fol 
lowing World War I. Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, who as a member of the House 
Military Affairs Committee in 1919 and 
1921 had wrangled bitterly with Gen 
Peyton C. March over passage of the 
March-Baker bill, changed his mind befor 
his death. In Gen. March’s annual press 
conference on his 83d birthday, the World 
War I chief of staff showed newsmen a 
letter written by LaGuardia to Gen. March 
a year ago which said in part 

“We could not see it [UMT]. Had we 
not fought a war against war? . . We 
really believed; but I, for one, am willing 
to admit the mistake and, therefore, am 
urging that the same mistake not be re 
peated this time.” 

The March-Baker bill, Gen. March said 
would have given the U.S. a pool of 20, 
000,000 trained soldiers by the outbreak of 
World War II, and probably would hav 
averted that conflict. 

“It was sound then and it is sound now,” 
said Gen. March. 

Cost of the training would have been 
1/250th of the amount the U.S. spent on 
World War Il. 

The 1919 drama was being replayed, 
with a new cast and a more sympathetic 
audience. The critics were mostly favor 
able but the payoff would come at the box 
ofiice—the floor of Congress 


Savings Due 


Congressional leaders were optimistically 
expecting a cut in the defense budget as a 
result of service unification. Estimates on 
Capitol Hill ran from a possible one-third 
to a certain one-tenth, to be cut from 
operational expense as compared with th 
old separate budget system. 

Interest was particularly acute becaus« 
this year’s arms budget represented a tran 
sition period in planning. Unification had 
gone into effect only in December and its 
full force on expenditures had not had 
time to be felt. On the other hand, budgets 
up before Congress represented pre-unifi 
cation planning, being virtually completed 
while the Army and Navy were separate 
commands and the Air Force was a more 
or less independent branch of the Army 
Present budgets therefore, according to 
Congressmen, necessarily represented the 
responsibilities of separate services and wer« 
bound to overlap in certain fields. Elimina 
tion of overlapping by unification will lead 
to the proposed budget savings. 


U.S. Troops Out of Panama 


For 15 months the State Department 
and the Army had maintained that 13 of 


the United States wartime bases in the 


Republic of Panama were vital to the de 


t 

fense of the Canal—particularly the b 

B-29 base at Rio Hato. Accordingly, an 
agreement was negotiated whereby we 
would retain the Rio Hato base for 10 
years with an option on another 10, and 
the other 12 for five years, subject to rat 

fication by the Panamanian National As 
sembly. 

But, though the agreement had been 
signed and sealed, the Assembly refused to 
deliver and unanimously rejected the pro 
posal. So Uncle Sam wisely bowed to the 
sovereignty of his tiny neighbor and an 
nounced that U.S. forces would vacate all 
bases outside the Canal Zone. Mavbe he 
would be invited back after the June elec 
tions but in the meantime his hands wer 
( lean. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Pay Program 


I he Serv ices’ pay probl ms were in the 
hands of a civilian advisory commission, en 
route to Congress. The four-man com 
mission, three businessmen and an edu 
cator', were studying four major phases of 
a program drawn up by a service board 
headed by Vice Adm. William M. Fech 
te le I | he phase Ss were 

|) Simplification of pay schedules 


2 Cost-ot living mcreases In servi 


pay 
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3) A revamping of the entire retire 
ment plan 

4) The problem of competing with 
private industry, on a pay basis, for cap 
able men 

In addition, Mr. Forrestal appointed a 
special committee, he aded by Secretary of 
the Navy John L. Sullivan, and including 
the secretaries of the other departments 
plus the members of the service board who 
drew up the original proposals. The com 
mittee was studying the pay question from 
the services’ viewpoint, to act in an ad 
informative 


visory and capacity to the 


Civ ili in group 


Civilian Atomic Defense 


Defense Secretary Forrestal was study 
ing a plan, worked out by the Army, to 
utilize the services of every man, woman, 
and child in the U.S. in case of surprise at 
tacks by atomic bombs or other weapons. 
The plan, drawn up by a high-level Army 
board heade d by Maj Gen Harold R. Bull, 
had been initiated by former Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson and pushed along 
\rmy Secretary Royall. 
The plan calls for establishment of a 


by his SUCCESSOT, 


small, nation-wide civilian defense organ 
ization, with its head appointed by the 
President and responsible either to him 
or to the Secretary of Defense. Chief job 
of the national organization would be to 
idvise and assist the states, as civilian de 
fense is seen primarily as a local problem. 

Since, in case of attack, 
would be required for immediate active 


every soldier 


service, it would be up to civilians to take 
care of first aid, fire fighting, reestablish 
ment of rail, road, telephone, and telegraph 
communications, establishment of cordons 
around evacuation of 
casualties from damaged areas, prevention 
of panic and looting and similar functions. 

UMT, if passed, would supply a nucleus 


dang rous§ areas, 


of trained young men in each community, 
who mighi get the job of training the home 
folks in what might be expected of them 
in an emergency. And a peacetime plan 
would have key individuals appointed and 
trained ready for action at any time. 

Che “kiss-the-boys-goodbye” type of war 
was a relic of the dim and distant past. 


R&D BOARD 
A Directive 


A yearly master plan for military re 
search is the keystone in the work of the 
Research and Development Board, laid 
down in a directive by Secretary of De 
fense Forrestal defining the duties and 
authority of the board. (Membership in 
cludes two representatives each from the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Vannevar Bush.) 

And to gear research to the strategic 
planning of the armed forces, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were instructed to provide 
general guidance for the board. The Mu- 
nitions Board, which is co-equal with the 
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Joint Chiefs and the Research Board in 
the National Military Establishment, will 
keep the board posted on the types and 
availabilities of critical materials and sub- 
stitutes needed in the scientific search for 
new weapons. 

Che Research Board, the directive also 
stated, will have “authority to resolve dif- 
ferences among the several departments 
and agencies of the military establish- 
ment.” Some saw in this a move to settle 
disputes such as have arisen in the past 
over research programs. (The Ordnance- 
Air Forces dispute over guided missiles is 
a prime example.) The board got definite 
authority to allocate responsibility for spe 
cific projects among the services and other 
agencies 





ARMY 





SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
VD Drive 


The Army’s war on venereal disease 
gathered new impetus, backed by stern 
orders from Secretary Royall. Provisions 
include 

|) Officers or men who become in- 
fected may not leave camp for up to 90 
days and may not visit their home for at 
least 30 days after they are cured. 

2) In extreme cases, off-base passes 
will be given only to men who avoid ex 
posure to disease. 

3) Men with repeated infections will 
not be promoted. 

4) The Army will cooperate fully 
with civilian authorities in combating pros- 
titution near military posts. 

(5) Athletics and recreation 
emphasized to reduce temptation. 

The punitive program will be combined 
with a “moral or psychological” educational 
program, with emphasis on self-denial and 
sublimation as curbs to temptation. Indi- 
vidual instruction will emphasize the sanc 
tity of marriage and the home and will 
point out the benefits of continence in 
enduring happiness, welfare and progress 
of society. 


Scientist to be Added 


Secretary of the Army Royall announced 
his intention of selecting and appointing 
a scientific assistant to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army. His general functions 
will be: 

To insure the proper relationship be- 
tween the scientific effort of the Army 
and its planning activities. 

To insure effective correlation and mu- 
tual support between the Army and other 
governmental departments. 

To assure proper prestige to, and suf- 
ficiency of, Army contact with industry 


will be 


. 
and civilian science on matte; 


T Mutua 
research and development int. -os 


CHIEF OF STAFF 


Eisenhower Memoirs 


A brief announcement stated : ha: (,. 
Eisenhower has decided whic rm 
publish his war memoirs “when, as and i 
he decides to publish them.” The name « 
the firm was not disclosed. 


GENERAL STAFF 


PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 


Competitive Tours 


On Jan. 15, about 2,300 men holdin 
non-Regular commissions were due to ente: 
competition for Regular and Army A 
Force appointments. The group js 
first to bid for RA commissions under th 
long-range Regular Army Officer Procur 
ment Program. Tours will start each Jap 
uary and July. About 1,500 are seeking 
Air Force berths, the remainder want Am 
commissions. 


wil 


Enlisted Career Tests 


The enlisted career tests, to be inaugy 
raced shortly, will not be the gener 
knowledge type nor will they be dependen: 
on formal schooling background. Prime o 
jective is to measure a soldier's knowledg 
of his own military occupational specialty 
While a few of the examinations wil! co: 
sist of observation of performance on th 
job—such as typing a letter—most will | 
written multiple-choice tests. Each specia 
ty will have a separate test posing specih 
problems peculiar to that specialty. If th 
soldier knows his subject, whether it 
truck maintenance or radar operations, } 
will have little difficulty. But no one ca 
bluff his way through no matter how 
facilely he handles English. Men up fc 
promotion will be picked in order of the: 
respective scores, plus the following in 
portant factors: 

(1) Time in grade. 

(2) Recommendation of commanding 
officer. 

(3) Ethciency in performance of pres 
ent duties. 


Five Nominated for Promotion 


The President sent to the Senate th 
names of five ranking Army officers !0' 
promotions to three- and four-star rank 
under the Officer Personnel Law of 1% 
Those named were: | 

To the grade of General: Lieut. Ge. 
J. Lawton Collins, Deputy Chief of Se" 
of the Army. 

To the grade of Lieutenant Gener 
Maj. Gens. Willard S. Paul, General Stat 
Director of Personnel and Admin stration 


Stephen J. Chamberlin, General Staff D 
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ligence; Manton S. Eddy, 
nate of the Army Educational 
Commandant of the Com 
General Staft 
ind, Director ot the General 
Supply and Procurement 
Gen. LeRoy Lutes, former 
Service, Supply and Procure 


College, and 


ymed deputy chairman of the 
mmittee, Munitions Board 


AUS Commissions to End 


30 the 37,000-odd Army and 
ficers whose only commissions 
\US will be ordered to obtain 
National Guard commissions 
ithority for AUS commissions 
er component ends June 30, 
Congress. ASTP medical gradu 
empt, as are linguists now held 
ynth tour. 


SERVICE AND SUPPLY 
R&D Redesignated 


h and Development had a short 
vision of the Army Department's 
Staff. An AD order redesignated 
Research and Development Group 
Service, Supply and Procurement 
educing the number of General 
Directors reporting to the Chief of 
six to five. 
1 on May 1, 1946, one of R&D’s 
if that time was the correlation 
irge research and development ac 
f the Air Forces with those of the 
services of the Army. Since Ai 
searc h and development ate up 
vo-thirds of the War Department's 
n that field, the unification of the 
ind the divorce of the Air Forces 
Army had reduced R&D’s activi 
point where the authority and 
f a General Staff Division were 
necessary. 


the Service, Supply and Pro 


n 
Division the Research and De 
it Group will be kept separate 
r activities and will remain a co 
ictivity with procurement, as in 
Maj. Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe 
f the new group. 
director of SS&P is Lieut. Gen. 
\urand, who headed Research 
elopment. He succeeded Lieut 
Roy S. Lutes, who is on duty with 
ions Board. 


SPECIAL STAFF 
BUDGET DIVISION 
Controller Appointed 


lo insure that the taxpayer gets the 
st for his money, the Army appointed a 
ntr Maj. Gen. George J. Richards, 
the Budget Division, Army Spe« 
al St 
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MAJ. GEN. ALEXANDER D. SURLES 


. an honorable career ended 











Secretary of the Army Royall said the 
adoption of the controller idea was the 
result of 
study.” First big 


“several months of intensive 
job assigned the new 
controller was a survey of cost accounting 
and analysis methods employed by Ameri 
can industry, with the 
them in the Army where practicable. 


Mr. Royall said “the best civilian brains 


idea of adopting 


are being sought to make available to the 
Army the know-how and experience of the 
largest and most successful business and 
industrial enterprises.” The appointment 
of a top-flight civilian specialist in cost ac 
counting and management engineering as 
deputy to the controller was also in the 
wind. 
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LIEUT. GEN. RAYMOND S. McLAIN 


. an earnest, cogent plea 














| 
Duties of the controller include general 
supervision and control of ali budgetary 
matters, preparation of budget estimates 
formulation and coordination of — basi 


fiscal policy, supervision of the use of for 


eign exchange by the Army overse: 
velopment of cost analvsis 

survey of effective utilization « 

ind of administrative organiz 

} } 


ods ana pi CCauTes 


GROUND FORCES 


Potential Leaders 


\GI s Potential Leaders Schools it Dix 
Knox, Jackson and Ord had graduated 
900 men in four months and new quotas 
indicated that this would be stepped upt 
1,000 every six weeks. The Army exp 
ment in le idership instruction 1S work n¢ 
out well, with all reports showing that the 


] 
training is worthwhile. Instruction is 


broken down into athletics, le idership 


methods of instruction and tactics, di 
signed to prepare students for the respon 
sibilities of a noncommissioned officer and 
eventually, via the OCS route, a 


Sion In Many Cases 


Comms 


ARMORED CAVALRY 
Cavalry Tradition and UMT 


Speaking to ex-members of Squadron 
\” in the squadron’s New York armory 
Lieut. Gen. Raymond S. McLain extolled 
the « ivalry spirit and tradition which he 
said, are still needed on the modern battk 
field. 

[he Army Department's UMT expert 
then went on to pl id the case for Uni 
versal Military 


] 
Carnestly 


l raining as cogently and 
iS, pe rhaps, it ever had bee n 
lo those financially minded individuals 
who gauge all by its dollars and cents valu: 
he nailed home one clinching argument 
‘If we could have shortened World Wat 


II six months we could have saved 45 | 


lions of dollars. The interest on this would 
pay the Army Department ipproximat 


cost of UMT in perpetuity 


Tanks—Heavy or Light? 
Maj. Gen 


in article The 


James Gavin's assertior 
Armor,” 
194 that 


“place for the heavy tanks is in the 


Future ot 
INFANTRY JouRNAL, Dec 


sonian Institution” and that we 
concentrate on tanks that be 
met with opposition. In The Armo 
ilry Journal, which also pul 
Gavin piece, Col. Paul Disney took 
Admitting that airborne tanks 
necessity, Col. Disney quest 
scrapping of the heavy tank, asking 


] 
ur light, 1irborne jobs would 


lish 


1 


enemy showed up on the b 
heavies. 
wre ilable fact nair 
1¢ unassaliaDdi¢ act remains 
Col. Disney, “that a good big man will gen 
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good little man... [We 
should] look into the future with an ex 
In other words don't 


erally deteat a 


tremely critical eve 
drop the bone until we are sure we are 
getting a better one.” 

Incidentally, Col 
editor of The 


reported that the Gavin article had stirred 


Edwin M 


Armored Cavalry 


Sumner, 
Journal, 


up as muc h comment as anything they had 
published in recent months. 


POLICING THE AREA 


Questioned. 2,953 Army and Navy of 
ficers retired for disability, by a House 
\rmed Services subcommittee. Question 
mailed to all with rank of 
colonel or equivalent, or above. 

Arrived. At Ft. Monmouth, 35 war hero 
pigeons from the Mediterranean Theater. 
\mong 
carried the first tactical message of the 
U.S. invasion of Europe; Snooky, who 
Hlew from Italy to North Africa with a vital 


naires Were 


them: St. L6, who successfully 


message 
New Commander. For the UMT Experi 
mental Unit at Ft. Knox. Brig. Gen. Josef 
RK. Sheetz succeeded Brig. Gen. John M. 


> 


Deveine 


Convicted. by 
| t | ee, ¢ ipt 


bezzlement, forgery, 


a general court-martial at 
Edward P. Kelly, of em 
issuing checks with 
out a bank account and being absent with 
ut leave Kelly had stolen 37 pay checks 
belonging to brother ofhcers. 

To Fourth Army. A new deputy com 
mander. Maj. Gen. Andrew D. Bruce 
succeeded Maj. Gen. John B. Coulter, who 
went to the Far East Command. 
Appointed. \laj. Gen. David G. Barr, 
is chief of the Army Advisory Group at 
Nanking, China, succeeding Maj. Gen. 
John P 
Investigating. ‘ harges of Army black 
marketing in Berlin, by a special investi 
gator, E. Earl Rives, assigned the task 
by Army Secretary Royall. 

Denied. By the Army, permission for 
Lieut. Glenn Davis, former West Point 
tootball star, to 


| ucas 


resign his commission 
to enter the pro grid ranks. 

To Remain. The Army Chemical Center, 
it Edgewood Arsenal, in spite of attempts 
by Southern Congressmen to have it moved 
to Huntsville, Ala 

Three Stars. For Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, wartime head of the Manhattan 
atomic bomb) Project, now chief of the 
top secret Armed Forces Special Weapons 
Project 

Deaths. Maj. Gen. Alexander D. Surles, 
veteran Cavalryman and Army public re 
lations chief during the war. Died in 
Walter Reed Hospital December 6, at the 
age ot 61. 

Rear Adm. Ingram C. Sowell, veteran 
of both world wars and commander of 
Battleship Division Four in the Battle of 
the Surigao Strait in 1944. Died at Long 
Beach Naval Hospital Dec. 21, at the age 
of 59. 
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STAFFS & SERVICES 


ENGINEERS 


Post Engineer Courses 


Post Engineer courses are being con- 
ducted at Ft. Belvoir. The 12-week course 
trains civilians and soldiers for repairs and 
utilities organizations at Army installations, 
and for repairs and utilities functions with 
in Army headquarters and Army com- 
ponents of commands. 

Instruction is given in administration, 
maintenance and repair, utilities operations, 
and fire prevention and protection. Pre- 
ventive maintenance and management 
principles in the broad phases of repairs 
and utilities activities are emphasized. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
Can't Quit 


Maj. Gen. Paul R. Hawley couldn't get 
out of harness. The man who had reorgan- 
ized the medical service of the Veterans 
Administration under Gen. Bradley was in- 
vited by Secretary Forrestal to recommend 
plans for coordinating the medical services 
of the Army, Nav vy and Air Force. 

Gen. Hawley was serving without pay 
on a volunteer basis as chairman of a 
committee whose other members are the 
Surgeons General of the three services. He 
had retired from the Army Medical Corps 
on Dec. 31. 


Improved Training 


No one could say that the Army wasn’t 
going all out in its campaign to make 
medical service more attractive to doctors. 
Latest step was the adoption of changes 
in its graduate professional education pro 
gram for the coming year, based on recom- 
mendations of civilian experts. The inno- 
vations are designed to maintain the quality 
of patient care and to elevate the caliber 
of training at Army general hospitals. As 
announced by the Surgeon General, Maj. 
Gen. Raymond W. Bliss, major changes 
are: 

Graduate training in psychiatry is be- 
ing strengthened and concentrated in three 
general hospitals—Letterman, Fitzsimmons 
and Walter Reed—affording more instruc- 
tion for each resident. 

Qualified civilian consultants will be 
added to the staffs of teaching hospitals, 
distributed among the various special fields 
of medicine and surgery in which the 
Army is training residenis and interns. 

Teachers will spend more time teaching. 
Routine paper work will be done by ad- 
ministrative assistants assigned from the 
Medical Service Corps. 

Instructors will not be transferred as 
frequently as in the past. 

Bedside teaching will be emphasized and 
the number of general conferences _re- 


duced. 


Resident-intern selection w | 


. . . x 
precise, with student officers cing 
vidually evaluated by civiliar istry 
as well as by the regularly assi, yed 


of services and section at the te.-hiy 
pitals. 
Instruction in each specia 
be developed in more detail. 
Student officers will have n I 
sibility in care of patients, teachin 
the supervision of others, as they p, 
from one year of training to the nex; 


Social Workers Wanted 


The Army needs professiona|!, 
fied social workers for assignm« n 
ropsychiatric services in general hospit, 
training centers, and disciplinary barrac| 
Qualified persons who hold Reserve , 
missions may apply for active duty fo; 
indefinite period. Officers will be rec. 
in the grade held prior to separation {; 
the service. 


A Smoother Path 


The Army was smoothing the path 
a Regular Medical commission in 
way it could. Latest step was a spe 
procurement Campaign putting into eff 
legislation passed by Congress last Aug: 
For the first time physicians and dentis 
can get original appointments in advan 
grades through colonel, depending uy 
age and experience. 

Eligible to apply for RA commis: 
are civilian doctors and dentists regard 
of past military experience, and Reser 
National Guard and AUS officers on eit 


active or inactive duty. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


Explosives Custodian 


The Ordnance Department now has 
sponsibility for research and developme: 
specifications, coordination of requirem: 
and provision of funds, procurement, 
spection, storage and issue of explosis 
explosive devices for minefield clearar 
and demolition fuzes, firing devices 
related equipment. Responsibility 
transferred from the Corps of Engineer 


SIGNAL CORPS 
Rockets Lay Wire 


The Signal Corps has developed a 
laying rocket that can be fired from a h 
in the ground rather than from a launch 
It will carry wire up to 150 yards. A 
a new-type wire dispenser eliminates ' 
use of coils. Wire is packed in the 
pensers in half-mile lengths and weig® 
only 48 pounds per mile. 


Charts Bullet in Gun 


Startling new advances in radar hav 
made it possible to chart the speed of 
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it is still in the barrel of a 
ng to Signal Corps scientists. 

, make it possible for soldiers 

to detect the location of ar 

on them and to pick out a 
k from the “clutter” of other 
biects on the radar screen. It 
k up moving troops. 

Corps experts say some of the 
is so light it can readily be 
soldiers in the field. It is so ac 
it can follow the flight of a 

in the air or the course of 
ht. 


Blizzards to Order 


[he Signal Corps was in the blizzard 
See picture story, page 26.) As 
f its testing operations at Mon 
uuld whip up an Arctic storm 
t needed one and simulate in its 
ring laboratories anything found in 

te polar regions. 
| done with steam, refrigeration 
ice in a huge test chamber and 
ngineers can lay down a four-inch 
in temperatures of 40 below, 

vale blowing. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Sports Program 


Special Services’ sports program for 
+8 includes Army-wide championship 
ets in boxing, tennis, and golf. Boxing 
nament will be a joint Army-Air Force 
scheduled for June 1-20 at Fort 
lan. Winners in each weight will 
for the 1948 U.S. Olympic team. 
meet is to be held in the New 

wea July 15-26, while the golf 
are set for Fort Lewis August 15 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


WAC Note 
\ bill to make the WAC a part of the 


‘egular Army was expected to come up 
the House. Passed by the Senate last 
session, the bill provides for a 
totalling not more than two per cent 
authorized Regular strength. The 
\US, is scheduled to go out of 

e July 1. Presently serving are 
women, more than a third of them 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Officer Promotion Policy 
Th 


National Guard Bureau plugged a 
its ofhcer pool. Under a new pro 
plan, minimum service in grade in 
war Guard plus a rating of excel 


| make officers eligible for pro 
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motion to the next higher grade. Affected 
are the ranks of first and second lieuten 
ant, captain, major and lieutenant colonel 

Hitherto, vacancies in these grades, with 
the exception of second lieutenant, could 
be filled only by men who had held similar 
positions in grade or responsibility during 
active Federal wartime service. Second 
lieutenants may be commissioned from 
eligible first three-graders. 

Minimum postwar service need for pro 
motion (wartime service in a similar rank 
also counts) are: second lieutenant, two 
years; first lieutenant, three years; captain, 
five years; major, three years; lieutenant 
colonel, four years. 

Officers appointed to a lower grade b« 
cause there was no vacancy in their unit 
for the higher grade but who perform the 
duties of the higher grade, may be pro 
moted after a year if their efficiency rating 
is excellent. 

The new rule 1S expected to keep many 
valuable officers in the Guard. Under the 
wartime service requirements many vacan 
cies had to be filled with officers who were 
within a year or less of the maximum age 
level for the grade. Now these need not 
resign when they reach the grade age 
limit, but may be promoted to vacancies in 
the next higher grade if they meet the 
minimum service requirements. 


More Equipment 


Guard units, considerably strengthened 
by the excellent success of Operation 
88,888, were due for an increase in weap 
ons and other equipment. 

Units reaching Stage III in assigned 
strength (40 per cent ofhcers and 30 per 
cent enlisted men) can requisition up to 
50 per cent of the peace strength allot 
ment in crew-served weapons, vehicles and 
gas masks, up to 75 per cent in individual 
weapons. Units reaching Stage V (80 per 
cent officers, 50 per cent enlisted men 
can get up to 100 per cent of individual 
weapons, up to 75 per cent of the other. 

Full peacetime strength of Guard units 
is set at 80 per cent of wartime tables of 
organization. 

Of the more than 3,400 Federally recog 
nized units, about 2,200 were eligible for 
the higher allotments. 


Age Limits Eased 


Age limits on second lieutenant ap 
pointments in the National Guard wer 
lifted a bit. First-three-graders in ground 
units may receive shavetail commissions 
up to their 32d birthday. Former limit was 
28. And age-in-grade limitation was raised 
from 30 to 35. 


A Lick for the Guard 


While the Regulars and Reserves were 
squabbling over the Army's Reserve pro 
gram, Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh got in 
a few licks for the National Guard. In a 
signed article in The National Guardsman, 
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the president of the National Guard As 
sociation attacked attempts to amalgamate 
the Reserve and Guard. Sniping particu 
larly at an article by Pres. Truman’s mili 
tary aide, Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan 
in The Reserve Officer Gen. W alsh called 
the proposal “an effort to eliminate the 
National Guard and destroy the last bastion 
of States’ rights.” 

He pointed out that the Guard had 
just gone through its most rapid expansion 
in history, pi king up ¢ lose to 200,000 en 
listees in a veat 

This, said Gen. Walsh, was “the answer 
of the States and the National Guard” to 


their critics 


High-Priced Alumni 


The National Guard of 20 states was 
represented in the list of nominees sent 
to the Senate for permanent gene ral ofhcer 
rank in the Regular Army. Ten nominees 
for major general and 17 for brigadier 
general began their military careers in the 
Guard. Georgia and Ohio had three each 
Colorado, Minnesota, and Missouri two 
each; 15 other states had lone represen 
tatives. Three other former Guardsmen 
remain on the eligible list for later pro 
motion. Of the 30, 21 began as Guard en 
listed men 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
Feudin’ n Fightin’ Again 


\ segment of the Reserve aired its dif 
ferences with the Regulars again when 
Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans, executive secretary 
of the Reserve Officers Association, charged 
the Department of the Army with “anti 
quated thinking,” poor leadership, and 
failure to organized the Reserve for possibli 
combat. 

To which Maj. Gen. Manton S. Eddy 
then Army information chief, replied 

“It is amazing that an officer of such a 
responsible organization is permitted to is 
sue such irresponsible charges.” 

ROA charges spec ifically were that 

Pentagon leadership was viving the 
Nation anything but the kind of security 
organization it needs.” 

Voluntary recruiting had failed 

The Reserve was neither organized nor 
trained. That only one Reserve officer in 
1/O organ 
ization and that only one Reserve enlisted 
man in five had been contacted about a 


hive had been assigned to a 


signment. 

The National Guard was only on 
third organized and that its rec ruiting pro 
gram was bound to fail. 

All Reserve should b 
brought together into one torce 

In his reply for the Regulars Gen. Eddy 
pointed out that: 


components 


The Gray Committee was reviewing th« 
entire Reserve setup. 


The Army Department has a special 
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‘tanding committee headed by a Reserve 
fthcer which was “constantly being en 
gaged in organizational problems.” 

ficer had been appointed to 


\eserve affairs. 


' 
Re ScTV« 
be Army executive tor 


lhere was justice on both sides. But 


sardless of who was at fault the impasse 


had to be broken. The national safety re 


quired a strong well organized Reserve, 
me that would work harmoniously with 
the Regular tablishment and with the 


Nat nal (,ua! | 


Interim Promotion Plan 
Ihe Army 


tion plan for its Reserve ofhcers. The new 


idopted an interim promo 


POLICY in conjunction with the new pro 
motion policy for Regular Army ofhcers, is 
xpected to permit equal advancement for 


1} 
ii Components 


Ihe Army Department announcement 


1id the plan “would offer Reserve ofhcers 
who are occ upying positions in Reserve 
units the opportunity for advancement 
which hitherto has been impossible. It 
will also permit Reserve ofhcers to utilize 
the war experiences and skills in po 
sitions of greater re sponsibility in the event 


t any tuture emergency 


NEWS OF THE AIR FORCE 








AIR FORCE 





Policy Survey 


A blueprint for the Nation’s air future 
was delivered to President Truman in the 
form of a 250-page report by his Air Pol 
icy Commission after the most exhaustive 
survey ever made in this held. 

\lthough the commission's report was 
not due to be made public until some time 
after the INFANTRY JouR 
a New York Times story 
said “according to ofhcials who have seen 


in January 
NAL’S press date 


the . . . report, it makes the following 
points and recommendations: 

| “The best defense of the United 
States in the modern world is a good alr 
offense 

) 


2) “The old conception of the Navy 
as our defense in being will no longer d 

The United States Air Force, starting 
immediately with the calendar year 1948, 
must be conceived as our primary military 
arm; it must be conceived as a striking 
force; and since every war is fought to a 
conclusion with weapons planned before 
that war broke out, the long-range bomber 
program should begin even before the next 
fiscal year in July of 1948. 


) 


3) “. . . a sustained diplomatic effort 











WINTERIZED JETS IN ALASKA 


Equipped with specially winterized jet fighters the USAF's 94th Fighter Squadron arrived at 
Fairbanks, Alaska, for protracted maneuvers. The squadron's P-80Bs have been modified for 
sub-zero operations so their engines could be started on gasoline and later switched to kero- 
sene, normal jet fuel. Other changes included special cold weather greases, replacement of 
synthetic with natural rubber, and defrosting gear for the pilot's windshield and canopy. 


By rotating crews and planes on training assignments in the north the Air Force is able to 
maintain an interim defense system, pending the time when the permanent organization 
reaches its full (but unannounced) strength in Alaska. 
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should be made to give the ted N 

tions the power and ability to a. 

But meanwhile, the U.S. mu ” G 
that the United Nations is not 
of peace, and that unilateral . 
by the United States would | 
tion to attack. 

4) “. . . for two years th 
chance of any possible enemy de 
effective atomic weapons and when 
necessary to travel half across 5 
and back. By 1953, however, it js | 
that such an attack . . . may be technica 
possible, and before that time t Unite cass ’ 
States must have made it clear to any , 
tential attacker that the cost of such nae 1 
tack would be the swift and overwhelm); a 
retaliation of America’s heavy bombers ; , I 

(5) “... the committee . . . propos 
large immediate increase in the 1PProy 
ation for the United States Air Force (| 
not for the Navy) . and. recon , Nit 
mends that more money be spent on th fan Air A 
Air Forces than on any other arm, ¢ d 
our military expenses be nearly doubled } to postpone 
1952, but that the whole program lx 
viewed again in the light of condition 3) “the 
the end of 1949.” lished servis 


No Air Fro 


Goal Reached & is eal 


At year’s end the Air Force had attain dete 


its goal of 335,000 officers and enlisted mn 
men and was confident that a planned BF saa 
strength of 401,000 would be reached } 

June 30. The 335,000 figure represented New Insp 


a climb from a postwar low of 301,000 ir The Air 


June. Since then volunteers have been en Inspects 
listing at the average rate of 11,00/ group: 
month. ts activitie: 
For the mid-1948 strength the USAI Division « 
will need 64,000 officers, 18,000 mor \ir Provost 
than presently are on duty. The gap wv New In: 
be filled from the 30,000 Air Reserve of Hugh J. K 
ficers who have applied for active duty general of 
Beginning in March, when selection of Gen. Juniu 
aviation cadets for pilot training was 1 inspector u 
sumed, 760 candidates for pilot's wings Heading 
were sent to flying schools and 1948 cadet Maj. Gen. 
classes will be enlarged to at least 3,00 directing t 
a year. From these, the USAF expects cmuiting pt 
get 2,000 pilots. 1 Inguir 
Two hundred and fifty enlisted me Carroll, Jo, 
were sent to the officer candidate scho FBI. Col 
for commissions in administrative, non chiet of t 
flying positions and a new class of 262 mer vision but 
began training last month. to the Air 
I trom 
1947 Recap USAF’s d 
rer, 


Seventeen new types of planes were © 
ceived by the USAF during 1947 but 


only one, the Lockheed P-80B jet fighter —- m 
was delivered in quantity. Most of th 7 
others were confined to one or two exper 
mental models. Some 200 of the P-80B New Un 
were delivered, while deliveries of th New bh 
other 16 types totalled less than 40 planes EB: 
fheia Dp 
New Tricks kecision o1 
The Air Force had a bagful of new tricks oon. 
for blasting into deep underground de vould 
FEBRUAR 
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ree months of experiment 
s and new, huge bombs in 
peration Harken,” in which 

deep-penetration bombs 
from high altitudes on a 
) submarine assembly plant 
was completed and termed a 


No Air Force Academy 


\ st Point of the air” is contem 
sent Air Force planning, ac 
the New York Times’ military 
ison Baldwin. Baldwin sees in 
ential tribute to Annapolis and 
which are expected to furnish 
the nation’s future pilots 
otives were given for the Air 
ngness to forego its own acad 
time being at least: 
S hoped to “avoid the somewhat 
rit that the establishmert now 
\cademy would have.” 
desire to save funds, or at least 
until some future date the ex 
mstructing a third academy.” 
the past record of the two estab 
service academies.” 
; the prospective pilots from An 
ind West Point the USAF expects 
rd of its flyers from the National 
lege flying units and from the 
inks of the armed services. 


New Inspector 


\ir Force created a new “Office of 
spector General” with three subordi 
ups for the constant policing of 
vities—an Air Inspector's Division, 
m of Security and Inquiry, and an 

Provost Marshal’s Division. 

New Inspector General is Maj. Gen. 

|. Knerr, who had been secretary 
f the air board. He replaced Maj. 

Junius W. Jones, who had been air 
under the old setup. 

Heading the Air Inspector’s Division is 
Gen. St. Clair Street, who had been 
ng the Army Air Force joint re 
ng program. Chief of the Security 

| Inquiry Division is a civilian, Joseph F. 

loaned to the Air Force by the 

FBI. Col. Joseph V. Dillon continues as 

f the Air Provost Marshal's Di 
nm but its activities were transferred 
he Air Force Inspector General's of 

from its former position under th« 


T 


USAF’s deputy chief of staff for ad 
n m and personnel. Frank J. Wil 
tired chief of the Treasury Depart 
Secret Service Division was as 
consultant to Gen. Knerr. 


New Uniforms 

New blue-gray uniforms for the Air 
re in the ofing. Ranking USAI 
pproved of the change and a final 
n style and insignia was expected 
officials said the new clothing 
ng no radical departure in style. 
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MAJ. GEN. HUGH J. KNERR 
. . . Air Force Inspector 














SCIENCE 





Committee Named 


A new committee to study “basic physi 
cal sciences” in connection with the re 
search and development program of the 
National Military 
nounced by Dr. Vannevar Bush, chairman 
of the Research and Development Board 


The committee is headed by Dr. W. \ 
Houston, president of Rice Institute. Other 
members will include two civilians and 
two members each from the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 


Establishment was an 


It will study these agencies’ research 
programs, and recommend the allocation 
among them of research projects in the 
helds of uid dynamics, physics, chemistry, 


metallurgy and materials, and mathematics 


Early Warning Radar 


The study of an early warning radar net 
and other devices to protect America from 
a sneak attack, initiated by Defense Secr: 
tary Forrestal and directed by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, had big problems to overcome. Nor 
man A. Abbott, assistant chief of the Sig 
nal Corps’ radar and meteorological branch, 
said he believed the difficulties could be 
solved but warned that the system will be 
complex and expensive 


Toughest nut is the long-range detection 
of low-flying attack planes or guided mis 
siles, since radar waves, like other micro 
waves, travel in straight lines rather than 
following the earth’s curvature. New 
equipment, developed since the war, has 
extended radar ranges up to 1,000 miles 
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} 





ut only so far as high-flying planes or mis 
siles are conce rned 

Unmanned rac ts, automatic 
capable of operating for months w 
Arctic to 


warn of transpolat attacks. But they would 


attention, could be set up in the 


be expensive, hard to build and would b 


} 


subject to tampering by foreign agents 


Atomic Test Group 


\ civilian military team 


] 


] 
generals and admirals was 


reanize and statl the new pl 
for atomic weapons at Eniw 
the Pacific. 

Dr. Darol K. Froman of the | 

itomic laboratory was named scientific d 
oving ground. His civilian 
iss sted by Joint | ish 

Seven, commanded by Lieut. Gen 
John E. Hull, chief of the U.S. Army 
Forces in the Pacifix 

General Hull's deput es are M 4). Gen 
William E. Kepner of the Air Force and 
Rear Adm. William S. Parson. Brig. Gen 
Claude B. Ferenbaugh was appointed chief 
f staff of the joint task fore: 

Secret tests of new atomic weapons wer 
scheduled to begin around Jan. 31 and a 
30,000-square-mile area surrounding the 
dangerous 


proving ground was declared 


to trespassers of any nation after that dat 
The U.S. Atomic 


served its “off limits” notice on the world 


Energy Commission 


with the added warning that an even wide 
area of the western Pacific may have to be 


closed off as the experiments progress 


Hot Stuff 


Scientists exploring 
at the 


human endurance 
University of California survived 
144% minutes’ exposure to temperatures up 
to 250 degrees Fahrenheit, 38 degrees 
water. The 
feat had profound implications in the cur 
rent aeronautical effort to break through 
the supersonic barrier, since at 800 miles 


an hour it is calculated that the tempera 


above the boiling point of 


ture in a plane’s cabin would be raised 
about 115 degrees above the natural tem 
perature by the impact of air in its ram 
ducts. At 600 miles, already commonplac« 
the rise is about 69 degrees 

Friction of the plane’s surface with the 
air causes a further increase of anywhere 
from 85 to 100 per cent of the heating 
from the effect. Despite high 


powered refrigeration systems, the exc¢ 


“ram” 


sive heat and pilots’ resistance to it are ex 
pected to be an important limiting facto 
in supersonic flying 

The experiments in California revealed 
that even under such extreme heat, physi 
ological compensations—chiefly perspiration 

kept body temperatures under 100 and 
skin temperatures down to 105. The “hu 
man guinea pigs” felt suffocated, their 
hearing and sight were affected, they be 
came dizzy and nauseated and their puls 
rates doubled but they quickly recovered 
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when they emerged from the hot chamber. 
Subjects wore regulation 





Army summer 
uniforms and communicated with the out 
side by visual 


tele phone and signals 


through a window 


Battlefield IIlumination 


Hope of artificial moonlight that makes 
the makeshift searchlight efforts of World 
War II seem pretty was voiced by 


1 University of California physicist, Prof. 


puny 


Joseph Kaplan. Prof. Kaplan envisaged an 
Northern lights 
which would be as bright as the light of a 
full moon. 


artificial aurora borealis 


These scheme would utilize the same 
principle as neon lights, in which electrici 
ty is directed through a tube filled with 
Prof. Kaplan said the 
same gases abound in the upper strato 


luminescent gases 
could be made to glow by 
shooting powerful electronic beams into the 
air 


sphere and 





NAVY 


Nimitz’s Last Report 


Before he retired as Chief of Naval 
Operations Adm. Chester W. Nimitz wrote 
a last report on the state of the Navy, in 
cluding his ideas of its role in any future 
that the Navy holds 
such complete control of the seas that it 
can establish 





wars. His assertion 


floating air bases off any 
shores from which to launch devastating at 
tacks on inland targets. In fact, he put our 
control of the sea as more absolute than the 
old rule of Brittania. 

Adm. Nimitz made it clear that his views 
did not dispute the role of the Air Force. 
lle emphasized that the Navy had been 
developed as a unit to parallel the USAF 
but he termed the naval air attack bases 
essential for a long time to come, because 

it is improbable that bomber fleets will 
be capable of making two-way trips be 
tween continents, even over the polar 
routes, with heavy loads of bombs.” 

This nation’s Navy and Air Force, he 
said, would overcome the deficiency in 
manpower that we would face in a conflict 
with peoples of any of the three great land 
masses of the earth 


Submerged 


A U.S. submarine remained submerged 
off the coast of New England for “a couple 
of weeks,” and Rear Adm. Charles W. 
Styer, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
said it could have stayed down much 
The sub was equipped with a 
schnorkel device, or breathing tube, copied 
from captured German U-boats. 

“There's no trick to staying down with 
a schnorkel tube,” said Adm. Styer. “The 
only limit on how long you can stay down 
is the fuel supply.” 


longer. 
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The Navy's announcement followed a 
statement by the British Admiralty that one 
of its subs had submerged for several weeks 
off the coast of Africa. 


Recruits Offered Choice 


High school graduates now may choose 
one of 13 Navy surface training schools 
before enlistment, if found physically and 
mentally qualified. They are: electrician’s 
mate, electronics technician, machinist’s 
mate, motor machinist’s mate, pattern 
makers, radioman, yeoman, storekeeper, 
sonar operator, optical primary, fire control, 
radarman, and cooks and bakers. 


Seabees Join Reserve 

The Seabees (Navy construction bat- 
talions) celebrated their sixth anniversary 
by being authorized to join the Naval Re- 
serve as a distinct unit. The Seabee Re- 
serve will be on a small scale at the start 
but plans call for enlarging the organiza- 
tion during the coming fiscal year. Re- 
serves will be organized into companies 
of five officers and 40 men, to be formed 
at places where Naval training centers 
are or will be available. 


Recorded Inventory 

The Navy was saving time and man- 
power by using magnetic wire recorders 
for taking stock inventories at supply in- 
stallations. A checker carries a hand micro- 
phone along as he inventories shelves, 
reading his check into a permanent record 
for later transcription. 


New Amphibian 


Successful test flights from land and 
water have been made by the Navy's new- 
est amphibian utility airplane, the XJR2F 
Albatross, a four-purpose, twin-engine craft. 
The new plane is designed for rough-water 
operation on the open sea, in rescue work, 
personnel or cargo transport or multien- 
gine seaplane training. It is the product of 
extensive hydrodynamic research, and in- 
corporates more freedom from “porpoising” 
and instability on rough water than any 
Navy plane so far perfected. It is expected 
to operate in waves as high as four and 
one-half feet. 


Reserve Cruise 


About 375 Naval Reserve personnel 
were aboard the heavy cruiser USS Al- 
bany and the destroyer USS Mackenzie 
when the two vessels left Norfolk, on a 
35-day training cruise to South Atlantic 
waters including a five-day visit to Buenos 
Aires. 


High-Speed Parachute 

A new Navy parachute may solve the 
problem of pilot safety during high-speed 
bail-outs. The new design is a standard 
canopy with a six-foot “cap” in the center. 
Under high stresses, such as encountered 


immediately after bailing out at 
the cap extends on elastic co 
the air out the top. As the ; 
down the cap is drawn back to P ie ; 
spillage is cut down, and the 

scent gradually decreases. 


Zippered Planes 
Form-fitting zipper bags, coupled ys 


the use of drying agents, are expect 
provide the answer to the Nay 


M 
for a faster, more effective system 
short-term preservation of its aircraft 

Requirements that the tailored 


cover-all be light, strong, pliable, and ; 
sistant to abrasion and moisture have bee: 
met through the use of a plast sted 
fiberglass fabric. Dehumidification js 
complished by desiccants, in powder 
crystal form, placed throughout the plan 
and/or through the use of an automa: 
dynamic machine. 

The new system is expected to requir 
only 30 man-hours to complete the cycle of 
preserving a plane and then taking it 
of preservation and placing it in fligh 
readiness. The present system requires | 
man-hours to complete the same cycl 

In addition to greatly reducing the t 
factor, the new system will provide p: 
tection for the entire plane, whereas ¢! 
present system affords protection only 
critical components through applications 
oil, grease and preservative compounds 

Effective short-term preservation 
critical consideration during nonoperating 
periods of a plane, such as when it is > 
ing shipped or when it is at a parking 
awaiting overhaul. Short-term preservation 
is considered to be about 90 days 


Carrier Jet 


The Navy's newest carrier based 
fighter, the Grumman XF9F-2, powered 
by the most powerful production jet 
gine in the world and capable of sp: 
over 600 miles an hour, has been fo 
successfully. 

The Panther marks Grumman's init 
entry into the jet fighter field after a long 
line of previously developed successtu 
Navy fighters. Wildcat and Hellcat fight 
squadrons were standard carrier com} 
ment throughout the war. 

The Panther has a trimly streamlin 
fuselage, with the traditional Grumma 
square-tipped wings which fold for shy 
board accommodation. Novel construct 
features are a highly functionalized cock 
pit and the movable loading edge of © 
wing, known as the “droop snoot,” whic! 
moves in conjunction with the wing fap: 
in landing and take-off, providing improv 
stalling characteristics and added lift 

The cockpit is considered the closest 4 
proach by any Navy fighter to what Na" 
medical studies have set as the ideal from 
the standpoint of physical and psycholoz 
cal requirements of the pilot. 
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EDITO 








et yourself to it you can think up all kinds of ob 
Military the un 
cirability of taking a few months out of a young man’s 





Universal raining. Cost, 






ications of militarism—there are lots of objections 





id or another. You can make your own list. 





But they all weaken and break down before the un- 
fact that UMT is necessary. 


Without UMT the Nation's Regular 
\ir | 






Nav V and 


rce are going to be shorthanded, unable to accom 


Army, 






r manifold missions. 





Without UMT the Nation's foreign policy of contain 





§ Communism and support to democracies cannot 









STIC 





l his dispatch appeared in an obscure corner of a daily 


spaper. It is so astounding that it merits reproduction 






Dr. Robert M. 


y, believes that passage of the Universal Training 


Hutchins, President of Chicago Uni 






1 


| would be 





“an act of war.” 


Spe iking to the 





National Council for the Prevention 





t War, Dr. Hutchins last night said that European na 





tions would interpret UMT’s passage as “a design to at 





"i them.” 
le adc led: 


se known as ‘getting tough with Russia,’ has produced 





“Our policy of peace by intimidation, other 









ky, with a policy of peace by vilification.” He 


ded, “Peace by purch: ’se won’t work either, because it 






vill merely buy us allies for the next war. 





here is really very little to be said about the first two 





Dr. Hutchins probably regrets, as we all regret, 
UMT. 
uld consider the establishment of UMT “ 





necessity for To say that European nations 






asa design to 





them” makes one wonder which European nations 





he's talking about. Italy? Greece, which specifically asked 
Great Britain? 


-waiting tor the Marshall Plan to follow 






tish and American military advice? 





France 





Friendship Train? Belgium? Poland? 





lo say that the passage of the Universal Military Train 





¥ DI would be an act of war merely raises a question 






bout the authorship of the speech, or the accuracy of the 
eporting. Dr. Hutchins knows better than that. 
Uur policy of “peace by intimidation” hasn't materialized 
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A Positive Program 


A More Lion-like Lamb 


RIALS 


Without UMT the Nation cannot hope that its National 
Guard will be able to create rapidly a trained force for quick 
mobilization. 

Without UMT to furnish the trained manpower, ait 
planes and rockets and all other gadgets of a tec hnological 
civilization will be worthless. 


UMT 


Regular forces, build up the National Guard, provide man 


a positive program that will strengthen OUI 
power for the complex weapons of modern war, and give 
realism to our foreign policy. 

[hese positive and compelling reasons for UMT re 
duce to a meaningless shadow all the objections to UMT 


you hav e ever heard. 


we have only begun to rei ich the 


yet, either. If anything, 
ragged edge of a truly supe rhuman patience with Russia 

a patience which the men who guide the USSR be gan to 
exploit during the war itself (as witness the dispassionate 


Alliance by Major General John 


) and which has continued to date. 


reporting in The Strange 
RK. Deane 
he United States has yet to organize a political party 
and foment the economic and industrial dissatisfaction and 
unrest In any of the countries now partly digested by the 
LISSR. The United States has, in fact, not even displaced 
one British politician, kidnapped a Greek, or shot a Fren¢h 
man for his political views. We incline to the belief that we 
have no business interfering unasked in the internal affairs 
of another country, despite the fact that we may have lapsed 
from grace in the past. But if there is a single certainty in 
international politics, it is that we will not adopt such inter 
ference as a regular tool in our foreign policy 
U.S. Government which D: 


S pe ice by 


Ihe only gestures by the 


Hutchins might regard ; intimidation” have 
been a few relatively feeb le objections to the kidn: ipping ol 
American soldiers, the. har: issing of di plom: itic employees, 
etc. As a matter of simple fact, we haven't even succeeded 
in intimidating Tito—because we wh en't tried. 

Vishinsky was produced by the peculiar processes of Rus 
sian Communism. He became prominent at the prewar 
purge trials, and he is attempting to try the Western De 
mocracies precisely as he prosecuted the defendants in those 
trials—without regard to anything but his place in front of 


a sounding board. Granted that his performances are met 
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by mild eXasper ition instead ol quaking agreement does 
the fact that we're not obviously frightened to death mean 
that we're trying to intimidate V ishinsky? 

We disagree with him, obviously but we can hardly be 
accused of waving a big stick because we refuse to follow 
him into the never-never land of Russian propaganda, any 


more than Lewis Carroll can be 


accused of intimidating 
\lice by refusing to follow her through the Looking Glass. 
I he United States fact, 


mentally the truth of 


has, in determined experi 


a paradox which Chesterton pro 






he 
have been accepting the old adage about the on |y; 
down with the lamb as an indication that th 
become lamb-like. The United States has been 
inoffensively around the Russian “lion” 


pounded a long time ago. For centuries, 


' for a long ‘ime now 
without any perceptibly mellowing influence o: 

character. It would seem that the time has con 
Chesterton’s suggestion, and see what manne: 


would result if the lamb were to become a little 


like. 


No Place For The Unfit 


Postwar plans for officers include the requirement that 

1 ofhcer meet reasonable standards ol competency to stay 
in the service \mong other things the new promotion law 
requires an ofhcer to go up or get out. 

But how about enlisted men? Does the new career plan 
devised for them insist on the shucking off and discharge 


of the incompetent and inept? It's true that the 


Army has 
always had ways of ridding itself of such men but anyone 
who was in the Army in prewar days knows that every out 
fit tolerated one or 


more 


troublemaking timeservers; men 


unable to carry their own weight as soldiers; men with a 
venius for getting into trouble with civilians, thus blacken 
ing the re putation ol all soldiers. 


No One 


Phey were a mark of the low estate of the profession of 


who served with them could ever forget them. 


soldiery in the twenties and thirties. Pitiful characters 


without ability and without the mental capacity to have 
normal attributes of ambition and pride. They made poor 
kitchen police, indifferent latrine orderlies, and could hardly 
On the rifle 
On the march they rode, 
priately enough, with the baggage. 


be trusted with lawnmower or sickle. range 


they invariably boloed. appro 
At $21 a month they 
were overpaid 

The only thing that kept them in the service was the 
humanitarian sentiments of ofhcers who never quite had the 
heart to line up strong enough evidence for a successful 
Section VIII 
work, 


could 


and the men who tolerated them, did their 
and protected them from themselves as best they 
If these pitiful creatures—they were not men— had 
been discharged, as they should have been, they would 
have joined the ranks of the faceless, obscure derelicts who 


inhabit the missions and almshouses of our cities, probably 


‘Association of 


We thought we would have a detailed announcement 
to make in this month’s Journat about the Army-wide 
\ssociation we have discussed editorially in general terms in 
several past issues. Proposed details are not quite ready to 
how ever, 


present, but by next month the officials of the 


U.S. Infantry Association and the INFANTRY JouRNAL will 
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more often in jail than out, and all candidates 
hospite ils. 


Me! 
A tew—very few—had distinguished combat ; 
ords in World War I, but as peacetime soldiers were failur 
drink, women and disease counted them easy victims 

lhe Army should have resisted its humanitarian impulse 
and rid itself of them. They were a detriment to the sen 
and costly to taxpayers. 

Most of them disappeared during the war. A few lingered 
on in remote and obscure corners of service installatio; 
but the Army could no longer afford to protect them 

Che danger is that their successors will appear. The n 
for manpower may open the gates to them and once in, i 
takes stern, unsentimental measures to get rid of them. Bu: 
the When ther 
appear they must be discharged—quick. Within ninety day 
or the first six months if at all possible. If they manage : 


Army must be without sentiment for them. 


get by longer than that they should not be permitted to x 
enlist when their terms of service expire. Sometimes, it i 
true, such men do not falter and fall by the wavside unt 
after several years of service. And it is these cases that a 
A man with two hon 


able disch: urges has some rights to his place in the Army and 


costly and dangerous to the Army. 


it is no easy matter to refuse him further service, even 
though he has deteriorated as a man to the point that he is 
a burden to the Army. But such persons, if they cannot | 
rehabilitated, must be discarded, the evidence asse mbled 
and the boards called. Today the Army's job is too big an 
too critical to tolerate incompetency and ineptness in an 
soldier. In fairness to itself and to the men who are dail) 
earning the right to be called soldiers, the Army should 
maintain an unceasing watch for the inept and rid itsel! 


them as they appear. 


the U. S. Army”’ 


put the proposed ideas informally before all » ember- 
subscribers. 

But right now we can say that there has alreacy been 
much informal discussion with individual members and 
others. Among the thirty-some top-rank people whov 


opinion has been asked informally, not a single one has been 
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idea. They include, thus far, three four-star 
three-star generals, and twenty-odd major and 
nerals. These also include several officers who 
ily from other branches than the Infantry and 
components. Besides discussion with members 
£ high rank, there has been similar discussion 
t fifty members of less rank. 
very single person has approved in principle the 
Infantry Association's becoming “The Associa 
U.S. Army,” or whatever similar name might 
decided upon. 
inge will not be, in the end, a matter for the 
cide. It will be a matter for the membership of 
ry Association to vote upon to determine whether 
t better support the fighting man and the combat 
the Army, if we become Army-wide in name, 


Lp, and policy. 


Of And For The Army 


\ few months ago the President of the Infantry \ssocia 
te a letter to overseas commanders calling attention 
harp drop in circulation of the INFANTRY JouRNAL 
the end of the war and asking for their cooperation in 
: interest in The Journat. 
[he response was little less than terrific—if we may bor 
overworked word from the advertising profession. 
vish we could quote from many of the answering let 
showing just what is being done in Korea, Japan, 
iii, Germany, Austria, Trieste, and way points to boost 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Furthermore and more concretely the activity of these 
ind loyal supporters of The Journat is being reflected 
n wholesome member-subscriber gains. 
Space won t permit us to quote in this issue from the 
ny letters but we do think a few quotes from a circular 
tter one division commander sent to his subordinates is 
vealing of the feeling all of them have for The Journat 
nd the Infantry Association. 

Its name implies that the INFANTRY JouRNAL is essen 
tially for the foot soldier,” this letter began. “It is true that 
tset out as a magazine for the Infantry, but its scope is now 
large that it embraces in its coverage material of timely 
nterest to all the arms and services. It deals not only with 

litary implications of atomic power’ but it covers 

ny items of interest to all battery, company and troop 

cers, noncommissioned officers, and potential noncom 
nissioned officers. 

Many technical changes are taking place, the effect of 

ese changes may be great in tactical and organizational 
lutions of the near future. As forward looking and for 
inking military men we should seek to improve our 
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)\ 


ige continually. It is by such down-to-earth periodi 
als as the INFANTRY JouRNAL that we can jostle our think- 
ng out of the routine and get a view of the more distant 


norizon. I consider the INFANTRY JouRNAL an excellent 
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medium of improving our military education and stimu 
lating our military thought. For those unfamiliar with this 


JOURNAL it is interesting to note that its format is pleasing, 


its sty le liv ely, clear and energetic, lt cannot be classed asa 


dry as dust’ periodical produced by ponderous thinking and 
ponderous writing. It is of the Army and for the Army. 

“L should like for every officer and man of the . . . Division 
to have the opportunity to subscribe to The Journat, but 
| do not want to place subscriptions ona ‘must’ basis nor do 
| want anyone to feel in any way obligated to subscribe 
However, I should like to see in every day room, every ]i 
brary, every Noncommissioned Officers’ Club and every 
reading room a copy of this periodical Subscriptions tor 


this purpose are properly chargeable to company funds 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of the INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
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To the Editors 
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Regulations such as circulars, memoranda and letters. 

Now, I agree that there are times when the regulations should 
lisregarded. But such times are those in the nature of an 
rgency, and the basis for disregarding regulations at such times 
icked by the provisions of some regulation themselves, and also 
ustom. But the recent tendency I am discussing is simply to 
w the regulations if it suits you, and if it doesn’t, give it an 

terpretation” that does suit you. I have recently seen, for ex 
ase right out of Washington, in which a section chief 
ted” a statement in the regulations to the effect that 
indidate would meet certain conditions, to mean that only 
asses of candidates need meet these conditions. As a basis 
nterpretation” he set forth the fact that the requirement 

in his opinion, essential. Usually, it would have been ap 
to try to get the regulations changed. Under the new 
you merely interpret white to mean gray or brown or blue. 


A nt letter from Headquarters, AGF has this paragraph 

partment of the Army policy enunciated above is not sus 

to interpretation and there will be no deviation from its 

s.” The next logical step might well be to print this on all 

=u $ or instructions. When that ceases to be effective we can 

d tively!” And later “This means you!” If it goes much 

rt t must end by someone in authority putting a stop to the 

sur ind requiring compliance by everyone as a matter of 
Use 1¢ only alternative is chaos. 

FEBRUARY, 1948 
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2 twist or interpret regulations and instructions 


1 an advantage over the other fellow for pet 
» not hear of a man interpreting a regulation that 
s of leave a month to mean that he can only take 
ay be company commanders who will give a man 
and then let him stay 
ations, in 


yany 


a couple of extra days, 
advantage over a 
who sticks by the book 
are their leaves with those of the first outfit and 
ive had the corps 
iad his pay stopped and his medals taken back be 
eted” re gulations somewhat 


order to gain an 
commander and 


recent extreme case of an air 


too loosely but the 
1 seems to me to be growing 
who say so do not really believe that regulations 
’ Some pretend to, in order to get something 
fay or to secure recognition tor an accomplishm«e nt 
lacing others at a comparative disadvantage, but 
believe it. Suppose we all decided that we work 
‘efore entitled to five or ten days leave a month 
le would soon have only skeleton forces on duty 


No, I think what the 


“Il can twist this around a 


man 
littl 
itage for myself, because I am sure most peopl 
ve the regulation literally.” 
only result in harm to the service 


be a public scandal 
really means is 
This is a torm of dis 
asa whole 

ke any other form of discipline and control. If 
sregard or encourage laxness in the enforcement 
ders it will get so that subordinates will not know 
expected of them and control will be greatly les 


sened. Without control, any machine will run wild, and that is par 


ticularly true of a military machine 

Ortp Timer 
Raleigh, N. C. 
» We agree heartily so long as Ok limer doesn’t isk that the 


Field Manuals be included under his insistence on strict adher 


ence to Regulations. The tactical manuals, especially, often re 
quire special application to special circumstances, and their ap 
plication must leave room for the combat initiative which cer 
Chief of Staff 
stand in the front of each Manual “published for the information 


and guidance of all concerned.” 


tain of them praise. Anyway, the words of th« 


As for Regulations, if one of them does prove foolish and im 
practical, then let there be a concerted effort to have it prope rly 
changed. 
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What Makes An American Soldier? 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 


A letter in a recent issue spec ulating on the sources of the fight 


ing abilities of soldiers of Mexican ancestry came to mind while 
reading “Rehearsal for Conflict” with its account of how we man 
aged consistently to defeat the Mexican soldiers of nearly a century 
ago. In many of those battles, the Me xicans enjoved a nume rical 
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To the Editors 
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Disregard of Regulations 
tors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


ppears to be a vogue now of disregarding regulations 
tions. I say “vogue” in the hope that it is temporary. It 
1inly do a lot of harm if persisted in. 
rse, we have always had people who disregarded regu 
Some ended in the hoosegow. Some were the bane of their 
1g officer’s existence. We still have such characters 
but I am speaking here of high-ranking, serious-minded 
who go around saying privately, and sometimes even 
tures, that the regulations are “merely a guide” and that for 
follow them literally shows lack of initiative, and that the 
who does will never amount to much. I have heard some 
lik that on two from 
their shoulders. 


occasions recently 


officers with 
do the Army Regulations themselves say? Do they say 
we published as a guide? They do not. On the contrary, 

) States: 

Force and effect.—a. The President, who is the constitu 
| Commander in Chief of the Army, is vested with a gen 
ind exclusive authority in the execution of the laws to make 

| publish proper regulations for the government of the Mili 

Establishment without legislative authority, in the same 

y as he may give orders as Commander in Chief. Within their 

pe, therefore, administrative regulations so made and pub 

shed have the force and effect of law to the Army and those 
vhom they concern and are binding and conclusive. 

lt also points out that there are other regulations besides Army 

gulations such as circulars, memoranda and letters. 

Now, I agree that there are times when the regulations should 
lisregarded. But such times are those in the nature of an 
rgency, and the basis for disregarding regulations at such times 

s backed by the provisions of some regulation themselves, and also 
custom. But the recent tendency I am discussing is simply to 

w the regulations if it suits you, and if it doesn’t, give it an 

iterpretation” that does suit you. I have recently seen, for ex 

1 case right out of Washington, in which a section chief 

preted” a statement in the regulations to the effect that 
indidate would meet certain conditions, to mean that only 
lasses of candidates need meet these conditions. As a basis 
interpretation” he set forth the fact that the requirement 
n his opinion, essential. Usually, it would have been ap 
to try to get the regulations changed. Under the new 
you merely interpret white to mean gray or brown or blue. 
nt letter from Headquarters, AGF has this paragraph 
Department of the Army policy enunciated above is not sus 
to interpretation and there will be no deviation from its 
s. The next logical step might well be to print this on all 
ns or instructions. When that ceases to be effective we can 
tively!” And later “This means you!” If it goes much 
must end by someone in authority putting a stop to the 
and requiring compliance by everyone as a matter of 
he only alternative is chaos. 


FEBRUARY, 1948 
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Why do people twist or interpret regulations and instructions 


Usually 


sonal gain. You do not hear of a man interpreting a regulation that 


gives him 2’% 


to obtain an advantage over the other fellow for per 
days of leave a month to mean that he can only take 
two. But there may be company commanders who will give a man 
a three-day 


leave and then let him stay a couple of extra days 


despite the regulations, in order to gain an advantag 
neighboring company commander who sticks by the book (and 
whose men compare their leaves with those of the first outht and 
resent it). We have had the recent extreme 
general who has had his pay stopped and his medals taken bac k be 
cause he “interpreted” regulations somewhat too loosely, but the 
ev il continues and seems to me to be growing 


OveT a 


case of an air corps 


Most of those who say so do not really believe that regulations 
are “just a guide.” Some pretend to, in order to get something 
done the easiest way or to secure recognition for an accomplishme nt 
realty made by placing others at a comparative disadvantage, but 
they do not really believe it. Suppose we all decided that we work 
hard and are therefore entitled to five or ten days leave a month 
instead of 2%. We would soon have only skeleton forces on duty 
and there would be a public scandal. No, I think what the man 
who “interprets” really means is “I can twist this around a littl 
and get an advantage for myself, because I am sure most peopl 
are going to observe the regulation literally.” This is a form of dis 
honesty that can only result in harm to the service as a whole 

This is just like any other form of discipline and control. If 
higher officials disregard or encourage laxness in the enforcement 
of any form of orders it will get so that subordinates will not know 
what is actually expected of them and control will be greatly les 
sened. Without control, any machine will run wild, and that is par 
ticularly true of a military machine. 

Otp TIMER 


Raleigh, N. C. 


» We agree heartily so long as Old Timer doesn't ask that the 
Field Manuals be included under his insistence on strict adher 
ence to Regulations. The tactical manuals, especially, often r 
quire special application to special circumstances, and their ap 

plication must leave room for the combat initiative which cer 

tain of them praise. Anyway, the words of the Chief of Staff 
stand in the front of each Manual “published for the information 
and guidance of all concerned.” 

\s for Regulations, if one of them does prove foolish and im 
practical, then let there be a concerted effort to have it properly 
changed. 
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What Makes An American Soldier? 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNat 


A letter in a recent issue speculating on the sources of the fight 
ing abilities of soldiers of Mexican ancestry came to mind while 
reading “Rehearsal for Conflict” with its account of how we man 
aged consistently to defeat the Mexican soldiers of nearly a centurv 
ago. In many of those battles, the Mexicans enjoyed a numerical 
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superiority, and often an edge in equipment. That American Army 
had in its ranks men of considerable military talent, and many of 
the officers who were to be the leaders of the Civil War; it wasn’t 
an assembly of supermen, but it did chew up its opponents. Yet a 
century later the descendants of the men they whipped fought in 
our Army and particularly distinguished themselves for valor and 
fighting ability. 

What causes this metamorphosis into good Americans and crack 
fighting men? The most outstanding example of recent times was 
the performance of the Nisei. Here were men with two strikes 
against them, men whose families were often in the American ver 
sion of the concentration camp, but men whose fighting record 
proved to be brilliant. There were any number of American soldiers 
who fought in Europe that were either born there themselves, or the 
sons of European nationals. Yet the difference between these men 
and the men of their age who had stayed in those countries was 
marked 

[his difference becomes harder to understand when you stop to 
realize that these more recent Americans weren't exactly greeted 
with open arms when they came to this country, and that they had 
to struggle for acceptance. I've heard a number of Germans express 
amazement that so many of what they honestly believed to be good 
\uslanders not only weren't having any of their ideas, but were 
violently opposed to them, and that they had even less regard for 
the stay-at-home Germans than the old-line Americans. The Ger 
mans would have probably paid a fortune to learn how the trick 
ol conversion was done 

Make no mistake, it is a trick, and I have a strong suspicion that 
even the Army doesn’t exactly know how it is done. But it’s high 
time that we bothered to poke around and unearth the answer. It’s 
been of great value to us in all of our major wars, from the Hessian 
mercenaries of the Revolution, the immigrant brigades of the Civil 
War, and the men who fought in the last test of arms. Reams of 
paper have been expended on attempts to explain the process, but 
none of them seem to hold water. The bulk of these explanations 
has been in historical novels written long after their protagonists 
have mouldered into forgotten dust. The essays turned out by 
entrants of contests sponsored by veterans societies are equally 
barren of workable data. 

It is strange that such a valuable military asset has received such 
scant attention. It would be of interest to learn if any of the read 
ers of The Journat have any ideas on the matter. Most of them 
know history fairly well, they've knocked around a lot, and they 
have seen this phenomena in action. 

The only notion that I have on the subject is that these men, 
having had to fight for citizenship and the recognition of their 
fellow citizens, aren’t quite so negligent of the duties of citizenship 
while vocally enjoying its privileges. A possible corroboration of 
this notion is the interesting fact that this class was conspicuously 
absent in the ranks of the “conscientious” objectors and their in 
tellectual fellows, the fellow travellers. I also suspect that this is 
too simple and sweeping an assumption; that the true explanation 
is far more complex 

Donatvp G. Ross. 
29 Grove Street 
Auburndale, Mass 


> It’s our belief that men of every race and nationality are indi 
vidually good fighting material. History has shown it again and 
again since the earliest recorded wars. Despite a general neglect 
of preparedness throughout our own history, the Army and the 
Navy have turned up highly competent leaders in every one of 
our wars, leaders whose ability proved that our peacetime, pro- 
fessional standards and training were good rather than poor. 
In our Army also, the enlisted man has usually received regular 
pay (what there was of it) and generally fair treatment from 
his officers. With those conditions we could take individual men 
of every racial and national type and develop them into adequate 
soldiers. The only exception has been those types whose previous 
disadvantages had generally lowered their stamina and their de- 
gree of adaptation and intelligence for the tasks of modern war- 
fare, and even here there has been considerable success under 
what proved to be the best methods of leadership for them. 





We need only to remember such remarkable {x 
the Carthaginians, the Moors who almost conquer: 


Asiatic troops of Genghis Khan who did conquer | of it : ; 
the Ottoman Turks, and in later times the Chines i r( cS 
eral Ward, the East Africans under Von Lettow-' ck 
any number of others. We need only to recall suc! mples 


know that men everywhere, men of all kinds, given 
of basic toughness in physique, will make good so\:) or 
good leaders. 


“Integrated” 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Let Captain Onlooker, who in the September Jounna; 
issue with the parenthetical use of the word “integra: 
RA ofhcers, be assured that not all is as bad as he thinks, Ag 
Academy graduate of about the same age and service most 
those recently brought into the Regular ranks, I think | can , 
the very significant point which the good captain in his has: 
prevent the accidental nurturing of discrimination has overlook: 
We actually use that word “integrated” in just the same fashion » 
with the same connotation as the terms “promoted” and “4 
rated” were used back when such things still happened 

You see, all of us are pretty thoroughly respectful of this y 
gang whose professional standing has now been legitimized. \\ 
are aware that their quality is amazingly high. Ticking 
mentally the first eight or ten integrated officers who come to mind 
will make us see clearly that the selection process was a magnificen: 
one. These new officers include in their numbers a smaller propor 
tion of the inefficient and at least as high a proportion of th 
inspired as did our pre-integration RA officer corps. To be number 
among the new group is in itself very definitely a mark of distin 
tion comparable, for example, to belonging to the great Am 
football team of 1946. So it’s pretty natural, isn’t it, for that dis 
tinction to be remarked? 

And the analogies can be extended, too. In the same way that 
a former football star pretty quickly becomes known for whatever 
his traits as an officer, while less and less is he thought of as an e 
gridiron star, just so will the officers whose worth is inferred fron 
their having recently been integrated also soon be known for them 
selves and their abilities alone. Those interjected qualifying phrases 
to which Captain Onlooker objects will soon disappear from circ 
lation. 


by 


Mayor 
i 7 7 
The Constitution and the People 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I have been a Journat member-subscriber since 1942 when | 
was commissioned a second lieutenant of Infantry, and | hav 
found The Journat interesting and highly informative—the bes 
service magazine I have known. 

Your transition from numerous articles concerning the war ! 
more general articles has been successful. Today, The Journai 
without question, stands at the head of the list. 

Your November article, “From a Country Graveyard” by hay 
mond Evans is one of the finest I’ve read. I was glad to see that 
someone had taken the time and effort to read and interpret not 
only the Constitution of the United States but the Constitutions 
of the respective states as well, and to place in a well written 
article the excerpts that concern the basis for and continuation 0! 
military training. Of the things mentioned, many of us have known 
them already. But most citizens of the United States do not know 
their Constitution, or if they do, have ignored or forgotten what 
contains. As the Constitution shows, and Mr. Evans has clearly pu! 
it, it is incumbent on each individual citizen to protect his gove™ 
ment and the people both in time of war and in time of peat 
and in whatever capacity he is called upon to serve. It is actually « 
small price to pay for the benefits we have under the Constitution 
and under the government derived from that Constitution which 
we all call Democracy. I am sure that if the people, civi/ian an¢ 
military, had explained to them what the Constitution contains 
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ye no strong opposition to military training. Neither 
e reluctance on the part of Americans to accept mili- 
1s part of their heritage. Why must people wait until 
en slugged before they see where their duty and re- 
interpretation of the Constitution should be incor- 
program for all officers and enlisted men, in the same 
rcular No. 9 as amended prescribes other subjects of 
rests for RA officers. Also, in all high schools and col- 
plete and thorough study of the Constitution should 
ry. We spend years teaching the liberal arts, but we 
: few brief weeks on parts of the Constitution and some 
t points are skipped over quickly. The basis of our de- 
of highest importance. 
Carr. Rocer A. Det Zoppo. 
FA Bn 
Unit 4, c/o PM 
sco, California 


“Airborne” 
the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


just finished reading Sergeant’s Ryan’s letter in the No 
mber issue of The Journat, and I agree wholeheartedly with him 
n the question of the word Airborne over the patches of airborne 
During the war I served with the 101st Airborne Division as 
, staff sergeant in the Glider Infantry. I served both as a glider 
man and paratrooper and I was damn proud of that patch. Take 
away the word Airborne from the 10Ist patch and look at it. It 
ks like hell. 
are two other ex-paratroopers here, one from the 508th 
ute Regiment, and one from the 17th Airborne Division. 
hey both feel that by the removal of the arc that their respective 
itches take on a less attractive appearance. 
| have a little over a year left to do on my cruise in the Marines 
ter which time I plan to return to the Army. If I’m not too beat 
p by that time I hope to return to jumping. | want to wear a patch 


shoulder. Don’t do away with the word “Airborne”—it will lead to 
urther so-called economy measures. 
A Mispracep Doccte. 


5 A 5 A 7 
Vindication of Colonel Dickson 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


It's about time! 

The New York Herald-Tribune carried at long last a story which 
n my opinion should be given the widest circulation. 

It is belated vindication of a man who never should have needed 
vindicating at all. 

Colonel B. A. Dickson, G-2 of the II Corps in Africa and 
Sicily, and of the First Army in Europe, was as fine a gentleman 


} 
and 


d as fine a soldier as anyone ever had the privilege of serving 
with or under. Yet for three years, commentators and stay-at-homes, 
whose main contribution to the war has been to pick at the faults 
f those who fought it, have smeared him with innuendo or out- 
ight accusation. 

So what does the morning paper say? 

United States First Army intelligence accurately predicted a 
week in advance the time and place of the German breakthrough 
in the Battle of the Bulge, but for some unexplained reason the 
high command paid little or no attention to the warning, it was 
learned today. 

... The information that Army intelligence knew of the im- 
pending attack, and that presumably something could have been 
done to remedy the disparity of forces which cost so many 
American lives, is contained in hitherto secret G-2 reports. They 
were produced day by day by the First Army’s intelligence staff, 
headed by Colonel B. A. Dickson. . . . 

On Dee. 10, six days before the German attack began, the 
now disclosed files reveal, First Army intelligence estimated the 
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situation thus: “It is plain that the enemy’s strategy in defense 

of the Reich is based on the exhaustion of our offensive, to be 

followed by an all-out counterattack with armor, between the 

Roer and the Erft, supported by every weapon he can bring to 

ee 

“An extremely intelligent PW whose other observations check 
exactly with established facts stated that every means possible 

is being gathered for the coming all-out counteroffensive . . . 

Morale among PWs recently achieved a new high Von 

Rundstedt is preparing for his part in the all-out application of 

every weapon at the focal point and the correct time . . . Indi 

cations point to the locale of this focal point as being between 

Roermond and Schleiden.” 

This news is three years old to everyone in the First Army. . . 
and even to some of us who had left that Army by December 10, 
1944. It is little enough that the INFANTRY JouRNAL tell it again 

Cor. Rosert W. Ross, ORC 

ex-G-2, 9th Inf. Div. and 

Chief, Training Branch, MID 
450 California Road 


Bronxville, New York 
5 


Infantry Journal Books 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


May we take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation of 
the reading matter which you publish. As you will no doubt gather 
from the address, we are serving with the British Army in Austria 
and in connection with our job we frequently travel through the 
American Zones of Germany and Austria where we pick up a few 
of your books. 

They give us many hours of relaxation and we really enjoy 
reading them. 

Carry on the good work. 

ALAN Frispy 
ALAN Harr 
Tom Foster 

HO BTA 

War Crimes Group 

Southeast Europe 


State Forces 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


With your kind permission I would appreciate the opportunity 
to express openly my opinions on matters pertaining to our new 
National Guard. 

Having been a member of the prewar 44th Infantry Division, 
NJNG, for approximately twelve years, and having served more 
than five years in the wartime State Guard, I believe that I am 
somewhat qualified to express an opinion concerning the Nationa! 
Guard, both old and new. 

A few weeks back Governor Alfred Driscoll, of New Jersey, 
stated that he favored “Federalization” of the new National Guard. 
On this point I agree. Such a move would, beyond any doubt, 
place the new National Guard in a much better position—from 
every standpoint—to operate as a potential M-day force, prepared 
and trained sufhciently to operate during a crisis. It is the duty 
of our Congress, in the interests of National Security, to place the 
National Guard under Federal control. 

On the other hand, Governor Driscoll stated he was of the opin 
ion that the various States had no need for an organized military 
force. On this point I do not agree. Many others within America 
evidently cannot visualize the possible need for a State military 
force during any future conflict. This is due in part, I think, to 
their refusal to admit that an enemy could, and possibly will, at- 
tack America itself. The New Jersey Governor gave the opinion 
that, in the event of an emergency, the Federal Government could 
supply sufficient troops to cope with it. But this does not take into 
consideration the fact that the Nationz! Guard cannot serve both 
as an M-day force, one that should be in a fair position to fight 
when and where needed, and as a police force at the same time 
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Someone should decide this point fast. Either the new National 
Guard is a potential M-day combat force, and should be primed 
solely for that purpose, or it should be designated as an Internal 
Security force, and its mission as such defined and a training pro- 
gram designed to fit that mission. 

It is my opinion, based upon considerable study of past events 
and future possibilities, that now more than ever, the States need 
military forces, organized, equipped and trained in the problems 
of Internal Security within their respective States. In the event that 
any particular State became a theater of operations, control of 
State troops could remain the responsibility of the State, working 
with and in support of such military policies as may be required 
by the Army Area Commander charged with the defense of any 
particular State. This was the manner in which the wartime State 
Guard operated under the old AR 850-250. 

It is safe to assume that, in the event of a sudden attack, regard 
less of the area attacked, there would be much panic. There would 
also be the possibility of airborne troops landing in our midst. And 
there is a great possibility of sabotage within America in the event 
of a war against Communism. These assumptions should not be 
brushed off If they prove to be false, fine! But should 
any of them become an actuality and we are not fully prepared to 
meet them we will have invited disaster and defeat. 

Up to this point America has been very lucky. We have every- 
thing to lose by a policy of stupidity, on the part of those who are 
not qualified from any standpoint, in matters pertaining to Na- 
tional Defense. I trust that whoever advised Governor 
Driscoll that there was no further need for State troops as a sup- 
plement to our Federal forces will ask a few questions about the 
in New Jersey a few years ago, when a bit of fiction over 
the radio started hundreds flocking out of Jersey headed West! 
It is time that the people of America awoke. Later may be too 
late! 


as fantastic. 


In closing, 


panic 


Arvin D. Sweeney. 
10 Church Street 
Mount Holly, N. J. 


The Blue Uniform 


lo the Editors of INFanrry JouRNAL: 


This question is argued pro and con everywhere that U.S. sol- 
diers are stationed. Is it really worth $100 each for one million 
men to be dressed in the proposed new blue uniform? The cost is 
staggering, but that isn’t all. Stocks must be built up and main- 
tained at depots and at least another million uniforms will be re- 
quired for that. 

Couldn't we use that much money to better advantage in re- 
building the postwar Army? The present uniform is far better than 
the prewar one. I believe most Army men are satisfied with it. 

We now have a good number of young men in the Department 
of the Army with short-term enlistments. This means they will be 
leaving the Army soon, in most cases, and will be replaced with 
new men who will need blue uniforms. 

It is my sincere belief that if any or all of the following sug- 
gestions are adopted, it will result in a considerable saving to the 
Government and a still higher respect for the blue uniform if and 
when adopted. 

(1) Wait until the EM clothing allowance is restored. 

(2) Issue only enough from the depots to supply the actual 
needs, do not permit any smaller units to maintain stock on hand. 

(3) Establish at least a thirty-day waiting period before recruits 
may wear their blues. Permit no one to enter a place of confine- 
ment either on or off duty in blues. Have soldiers turn in their 
blues upon being placed in confinement and don’t let them wear 
them again until thirty days after release from confinement. 

4) Have all men turn in their blues upon discharge except the 





black shoes. Permit no veteran to wear any part of his | 
at any time, except the shoes. 
(5) Keep the blue uniform for Regular Army 


This will distinguish him from the Reserve forces. To 
(6) Keep a strict check on the wearing of the blue unifo. 
permit no variations of the set standards by anyone, exc; officer 
of general grade. . 
(7) Make the blue uniform hard to get, harder replace 
punish offenders of uniform violations, and watch the : ps grow 
proud of their blues, even to the point of correcting eacl: other - 
the U.S. Marine Corps does. 
Lr. W. R. Exus. 


Hq. Co., 25th Inf. Div. 
APO 25, c/o PM 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Rucksack 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I was very much interested in the recent series of letters on th: 
improvement of current Army equipment and uniforms Ther 
fore, I submit a thought for the readers of the INFANTRY Journar 

Few items of Army equipment are more useless than the carry; ng 
strap on the duffel bag. Hanging the bag to the side of a bunk « 
about the only way it can be put to practical use. For that matte; 
the duffel bag seems to be impractical as a whole because jt js 
bulky and hard to carry, as most men who have had to carry it for 
any length of time will be inclined to agree. One of the most 
tedious ordeals I remember was carrying my duffel bag in and out 
the holds of a troopship crowded to capacity. 

My suggestion is a large, capacious rucksack made out of the 
same waterproof material, with a handle on top, for carrying by 
hand if the soldier is wearing a field pack. An extra musette bag 
could solve the problem of insufficient room in the rucksack. This 
arrangement should give the individual soldier more comfort, relieve 
the pressure on his bruised right shoulder, and eliminate the fre- 
quent rest necessary if the duffel bag is carried over a long distance 


Prec. Wiitit1am W. Garry, ERC. 


of 
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Field Artillery Member 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Your cooperation is certainly an unadvertised and unlooked-for 
benefit of membership in the Infantry Association. The Journat 
continues its high quality content and I look forward to it each 
month. As a field artilleryman, I think the INFANTRY JouRNAL is 
far and away the best of the service journals. Keep up the good 
work. 


Mayor, Field Artillery. 
Sg 
National Guard Pin 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I have noticed numerous identifying lapel pins of the Organized 
Naval Reserve in my business locality, which is one way of bring: 
ing the Naval Reserve into the public eye. 

How about a distinctive pin for the National Guard as a means 
of identifying a National Guardsman and to keep him in the 
public eye. 

Thanking you, I remain 

Ist Scr. Mitton J. Fevsen. 
Hgs. Co. A 
71st Inf. NYNG 
Park Ave. & 34th St., NYC. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Infantry Combat Replacements 


\ssuming there is sound divisional direction, unit morale and the 
f subordinate officers and noncoms are the determining 
attaining battle success. To maintain this morale, the 
identities of all units, to include platoons and even 

hould be maintained insofar as possible. Unbalanced 
will frequently necessitate special unit readjustments. 
severtheless, every effort should be made to maintain the con 
lentities of battle tried units, however depleted they may 


T 


This will require a consistent flow of replacements. But even 
ements with previous training, must be quickly retrained in 
vat procedure of their new units and thoroughly indoctri 
the established combat traditions of these units. Otherwise 
nbat efficiency of the division will deteriorate. 
First Infantry Division operated with marked effectiveness 

North Africa, after it resumed operating as a unit. Special at 

was then given to the training and the indoctrination of 
ments, since the battle efhciency of these replacements 

materially influence the continuing combat efficiency of the 
n. A divisional Replacement Training Center was established 
bruary, 1943, at the division rear echelon. This was actively 
tained during the remainder of the Tunisian campaign. 

\n experienced field officer was in charge of this Center. Officer 

nd NCO instructors were mostly wounded men who had just 
med from the hospital. These instructors were frequently ro 
| among all units. Specially qualified replacements were used as 

instructors. Incoming replacements were organized in 
ups, corresponding to the various battalions of each infantry 
nent, with their own NCO and officer instructors. 

il emphasis was placed on physical conditioning, infantry 
pons, scouting and patrolling, night combat, mines and booby 
ps and the latest methods of infantry combat. All replacements 
> thoroughly indoctrinated with the traditions of the First In 

fantry Division. They were frequently inspected by the Division 

der and the Assistant Division Commander. 

[his training battalion varied in strength from about 400 to 

, depending on the flow of replacements. The training periods 

t each group varied from fourteen to twenty-one days. The re- 

ments were sent forward in groups of 150 to 300, accompanied 

bers of their NCO and officer training cadre. They were 
sent forward in driblets. 

s same method of handling replacements was later followed 

104th (Timberwolf) Division in Europe. I personally in- 

| the first group of replacements that joined the 104th Di- 

vision on November 19, 1944, during the hard fighting in front of 

tschweiler. They were ill equipped, cold, wet and thoroughly dis- 

uraged. They were a very unhappy lot. In spite of intensive 

‘torts to handle their reception by the units engaged in combat, 
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they were far from being effective in their first combat engagement. 
Shortly thereafter, a well Replacement 
I'raining Center was established near the division rear echelon, 


for the reception, special training and the indoctrination of incom 


organized divisional 


ing replacements. This training was supervised by the 
G-3 with an efficient cadre of battle wise 
[hese instructors were rotated from the various re giments. 


Assistant 
ofhic ers and noncoms. 


Organized into groups, corresponding to the various battalions in 
each infantry regiment, these replacements were given intensive 
physical conditioning, weapon training, night combat training, 
scouting and patrolling, mines and booby trap training, and train 
ing in the special combat methods employed by the 104th Division. 
The needs for combat discipline and personal hygiene were particu 
They were all thoroughly) with the 
spirit of the Timberwolf Division. They were frequently inspected 
by the Division Commander and by division staff officers. 

From December 1, 1944, to February 15, 1945, about 2,000 
replacements passed through this training center, with all groups 


larly stressed. indoctrinated 


averaging fourteen to eighteen days of intensive training 
this period, many senior NCOs from the Ai 
branches were received among these infantry 


During 
| orces and othe I 
replacements By 
special authority from higher headquarters, these NCOs were r 

tained in grade as extra numbers for sixty days, during which time 
they functioned as infantry privates. They were told they would 
then be rated in accordance with their proven capabilities. Many 
of them were permanently retained in grade as infantry noncoms 
his procedure helped to foster the morale of all NCOs in the di 
vision. 

Later the center was reactivated at vlogne and several hundred 
Negro replacements were received tor induction into the division, 
as separate infantry platoons, for temporary attachment to the in 
fantry regiments. white officers and 
NCOs, they were hastily put through our replacement training and 


Under specially selected 
indoctrination course, along with several hundred white replace 
ments. Brigadier General Charles T. Lanham, then assistant Di 
vision Commander, supervised the training of these Negro pla 
toons. He later reported that he had personally observed them in 
combat, and that they were highly effective, well disciplined, con 
fident and courageous. Without our special procedure in replace 
ment training, they would have been far less effective. 

This system of handling replacements was based on the need 
for maintaining the continuing identities of all combat units, in 
spite of accruing casualties. Otherwise that highly essential morale 
item would be completely lost. It only requires a certain amount 
of forethought, ingenuity and common sense. It would be helped 
by a special wartime provision for a moderate surplus of NCOs and 
junior officers. This system contributed materially to the battle ef 
ficiency, morale and confidence of all replacements, and it certainly 


helped the continuing combat efficiency of these two divisions. 
Mayor GENERAL Terry ALLEN. 
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Every Man A Jumper 


The Army Ground Forces is now pretty small compared to what 
it will have to be in the case of another war. Then we shall need 
a very large and effective airborne army. (These points are freely 
given in any argument at the Benning bar, so I take them to be 
facts.) That being so—why isn’t everyone—everyone in AGF, that 
is—required to take jump training now? That way we would have 
a highly trained corps of parachutists to train the rest of the people. 

The brass must have something like that in mind. Evidence of 
it is the big increase in training given in air transportability. But 
what is really needed is a basic training program for the AGF that 
will give jump training to every soldier and ofhcer. The present 
MTP’s and training schedules could easily have such training in 
corporated in them. The programs could be lengthened by say two 
or three weeks to include the groundwork for jump training. 

This program is adaptable to mobilization but should be put into 
effect immediately in order to train a cadre, create an acceptance 
of airborne transportation in AGF, and to let the civilians know 
that the Army is as interested in being prepared for war as it is in 
getting a new full dress outfit. After every officer and man in 
AGF is jump-trained, a fleet of C-82s could tour the country at 
least once every three months so that everybody could keep sharp 
by jumping, running problems, impressing civilians (who shell out 
the dough), and drawing jump pay. The whole program would 
give a soldier more pride in his profession. Even if the soldiers 
never jump into anything but the Chattahoochee, I believe the 
training would be justifiable from that standpoint alone. 

Caprain Peter Osos. 
7 7 7 
Improve the Reserve System 

This is not a criticism of the Reserve Officer. It is a criticism of 
the 1920-40 management of the Reserves. The subject is not one 
generally discussed in polite military circles. The Department of 
the Army does not reveal its thoughts—lest they be misunderstood 
as criticism of the Reservists. The Reserve Officers Association 
supports national defense, but as it is the Reserve Officers’ trade- 
union it can hardly advocate policies which might harm its members. 

When the test came in 1940-41, it was evident that too many top- 
notch men among the Reservists had dropped out; too many run-of- 
mine men had been promoted through their peacetime efforts to 
military grades not consistent with their civilian attainments; 
and some, but too few, really high-grade specialists had been in- 
duced to join the Reserve to fill the specialized, important assign- 
ments which were sure to develop. 

Naturally, these charges cannot be substantiated by any statistics. 
To determine whether they have merit, seek the honest, private 
opinions of those concerned with the mobilization of 1940-41. Or, 
if you want visible evidence, analyze the implications of the fol- 
lowing: (1) some of the technical services adopted the policy of 
not calling any reserve full colonels to active duty, at the same time 
energetically searching for outstanding civilians on whose shoulders 
they could pin eagles; (2) an officer procurement service, staffed 
largely by men from civilian life, was set up soon after Pearl 
Harbor, independent of the old “reserve areas.” 

Let us consider, regarding them as imaginary extremes if you 
wish, the case histories of officers “A” and “B”, each discharged as 
a young first lieutenant at the end of World War I. Each takes a 
reserve commission, and for the next few years is asked to do little 
beyond filling out occasional and repetitive questionnaires. Then 
comes the era of Army extension courses. Each dutifully undertakes 
them. During occasional periods of unemployment, officer “B” 
completes many lessons and secures tours of active duty at summer 
camps and local headquarters. In 1939 he is a lieutenant colonel 
and an assistant trust officer in a neighborhood bank. Officer “A” 
completes a couple of sub-courses and attends one summer camp. 
Then he is made a junior partner in the city’s leading law firm and 
an important case takes him to South America for a year. Upon his 
return, he applies for “Sub-course 3,” only to be told that “Sub- 
course 2” has recently been revised and he must do it all over 
again; moreover, he is behind on his inactive duty credits and must 
accomplish fifty hours of them within the next six months. While 
pondering this problem, he is invited to become president of the 
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school board in his community. His senior partners t: 


cept. He does, and resigns from the Reserve Corps. “ated 

Comes 1941, and an assignment is found for Lieuter. »: C,),,, 
“B.” Meanwhile, the Officers’ Procurement Service tric persuade 
Mr. “A” to become Major or Lieutenant Colonel “A,” \Us al 
accept a choice of important assignments. They fail ( Mr. as 
recall “Sub-course 2”?), and instead he becomes regior. | attor.. 
for the War Production Board. 7 

At some early date in the reserve project, one fatal p: |icy seem, 
to have been adopted: no local latitude in adjusting fixe requir, 
ments. Administering officers had to say to reservists, s, pa 
see you know all about it, but the book says that you have got », 
take ‘Elementary Map Reading.’” Like all such rules, this one w 


occasionally evaded, but only where the student had influence. 

In the small towns and rural areas the regular officer assigned ; 
duty with the reserves could, and did, attain recognition in ¢) 
community. In the big cities he had little opportunity to mee 
leading citizens and arouse in them an interest in the reserve. 

Some obvious remedies suggest themselves. Already the extensio, 
course system is being revived, although the “new courses” ar 
not available; and one young World War II officer is being invited 
for lack of anything else, to study the “Rules of Land Warfare 
and learn that civilians are not to be bombed. 

The implementation of the reserve project has had little civilian 
sponsorship beyond the Reserve Officer Association. In contrast con 
sider the way in which the Ordnance Department handled Indys 
trial procurement. Between World Wars I and II, in fact even x 
fore World War I, a leading industrialist was appointed as up 
paid District Chief in each of the thirteen Ordnance districts, As 
sisted by a regular Ordnance officer in the role of deputy, he aroused 
the interest and cooperation of other manufacturers in the problems 
which mobilization would bring. The “Ordnance-Industry Team 
was built up and it paid off. 

In every community there are leading citizens who were commis 
sioned in World War II, held important assignments, and know the 
types of officers the Reserve Corps needs. Some of them could bx 
prevailed upon to help in the procurement of suitable persons, a! 
though they themselves may not wish to retain a reserve commission 
A smal] committee could be formed, first in each Army Area and 
ultimately in each Reserve Area, to give local support, advice and 
encouragement to the Army Commander and his subordinates en 
gaged in ORC activities. These committees would assist in three 
principal ways: (1) By persuading employers to encourage their 
“bright young men” to stay in the reserve. (2) By suggesting men 
of especial attainments who could be persuaded to retain or take 
ORC commissions. (3) By participating in the promotion process 
of reserve officers (described below). 

When a reservist comes up for promotion to Major, have him 
evaluated by a board consisting of a regular, a senior reserve officer 
of his arm or branch, and a member of the local committee. If bi 
has had an exceptional amount of active duty, or if he is wel! 
qualified technically in his branch, promote him. But if (this ap 
plies particularly to line officers) it appears unlikely that he wil 
ever command troops in field grade, then consider particularly 
(this is where the committee member comes in) his civilian a! 
tainments as a basis for judging his possible usefulness for staff o: 
administrative assignment in a future emergency. If he fails, give 
him his choice of five more years as a captain in the active reserve 
or a majority in the honorary reserve. 

Once realism is recognized in this matter of field-grade duty 
the reservist commissioned in the line who wants to keep on, and 
up, will, as he gets along into his thirties, look around for an 
alternative spot where he can continue to be useful. 

LizuTENANT Cotonet GranaM ALDIS 


‘aa 
Arctic Shelters 


Our capabilities for arctic operations are dependent upon insu 
lating the soldier from the cold so that his heat loss does not exceed 
the amount of heat his body can generate. In this respect heate¢ 
shelter is as important as proper clothing. The standard she'ter tent 
is not suitable for extreme cold even when pitched double. And none 
of the ways we have for heating shelter tents produce enou2h heat 
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, winterize shelter tents was made in Alaska in 
iccomplished by buttoning the open ends of four 
» walls of a small pyramidal tent. A small cylin- 
ing stove provided adequate heat. This tent was 
\ilkoot Dog Sled Expedition and was found to be 
tch. Extremely heavy snows weighted down the 
was very difficult to remove. Tents for use in 

ust have walls so the snow can slide off. 
\tain type tent was also tested by this expedition. 
hed seven and one-half pounds, had a removable 
usual tunnel entrance which could be tied shut 
In zero weather hoarfrost formed in the top. Wind 
f the individual in the tent dislodged this frost caus- 

) the sleeping bag. It was not suitable. 

¢ guide of the Chilkoot Expedition had a small wall 
aol white silk that was ideal for winter shelter in the 
It weighed only eight pounds and four men could 
| eight men could sit in it. A Yukon stove made from 
ve ) gasoline tins provided heat and cooking facilities. 








war Army Ground Forces requested this type of 
ind the Yukon stove for test by troops training under con- 
ns of extreme cold. Tests conducted at Camp Hale proved 
n could live comfortably in this tent in the sub-zero cold 
high Rockies as long as wood was available for the stove. 
The two-man mountain tent was the standard tent provided 
, conditions of extreme cold during the last war. The tendency 
usual in this type of tent, was increased by the plastic 
ff the fabric which made it waterproof. The mountain tent 
factory for moderate weather but is worthless when the tem- 
drops much below freezing. One suggested remedy for 
laptation of the mountain tent to cold weather is to insulate 
t this isn’t practical. An individual in a perfectly insulated 
rcan raise the inside temperature to zero when the outside 
minus twenty-one degrees. It is obvious that the inside of 
, shelter would become covered with frost. After a short 
use it would so increase in weight that it would no 
be portable. Tents must have a heating system that can 
perheat the tent and dry it out so that it is easy to fold and 
t increase in weight. 





» proponents of an insulated mountain tent might attempt 
stify this theory by a comparison with the Eskimo snowhouse. 
true that the snowhouse is well insulated and that the Eskimo 

ng with very little heat. The Eskimo however is not 

d by hoarfrost forming on the roof of his house as the 
ire from his breath and cooking is absorbed by the snow and 
nes a part of the snowhouse. When the snowhouse becomes 

ie to the decreased insulation of the snow blocks after several 

of occupancy the Eskimo moves out and builds another 

He doesn’t have to strike and fold an ice-coated tent or 
ne that has doubled in weight. 


nr 


problem of hoarfrost forming on the roof of the tent does 
cur when a Yukon stove is burning. The frost, that forms 
f of the tent during the night when the fire in the 
s allowed to go out, rapidly dissipates as soon as the stove is 
ted in the morning. 
r present lightweight pyramidal tent and the Yukon stove 
mish adequate shelter and heat for arctic operations. The Yukon 
can burn wood, gasoline or kerosene. The tent was used for 
ron the barren lands beyond the tree line by the members of 
ercise Musk Ox. Task Force Frigid used it to furnish shelter in 
cold of the forested sub-arctic. However this combina- 
erious deficiency: the weight per man sheltered is too 


nent of the lightweight tent should be directed toward 
“pound tent. The Yukon stove should be reduced in weight to 
pounds. This can be done by redesigning the burner. 

ble arctic hut will also be of interest to the infantry. 
we will probably be confined to garrisons for airfields and sup- 
tallations but the infantry will presumably live in them 
t the tactical and logistical situation permits. The present 
of these huts is approximately 200 pounds per man. 

LiguTENANT Coronet A. M. Cocuran. 
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You Know Men... 


YOU KNOW men—fellow officers in any branch, business 
and professional men and others, who are (or ought to be) 
interested in what the Army, the Air Force, the Navy has 
done, is doing, and may probably do in the future. 

You know also that they can keep themselves informed 
along these lines by reading the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

If you will write their names and addresses below, we 
will send each, at our expense, a copy of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL and an invitation to join the United States 
Infantry Association. Don't bother to find out which ones 
may already be members—we will check each name 
before we write. 


NAME 
PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


ADDRESS_ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


MY NAME_ 


MY ADDRESS 


In writing them, may we mention your name? 
[] Yes [1] No 


Many thanks to you. 


























Throw It Away—and Get the ACD 


AMERICAN COLLEGI DICTION 
ARY. Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart 
with the Assistance of 355 Authorities 
and Specialists. Random House. 1432 
Pages; $5.00 
It makes 


you acquired your last dictionary. It’s pretty 


little difference how recently 


obsolete now, in comparison with the new 
American College Dictionary, which is new 
and up-to-date in every respect. My sug- 
gestion is that you throw away your old 
one and get the first fully American all 
around dictionary ever published. 

Your old dictionary (that one on your 
desk or your shelf) may have a famous 
American dictionary name. It may have 
been a competent job of dictionary making, 
when it was last thoroughly revised. If you 
go by the definitions of military terms in 
all past dictionaries, the later revisions have 
been largely the patch-up kind, despite the 
vast world war that brought in thousands 
of new air, sea, and ground army terms 
now known to millions. 

lhe publishers of the American College 
Dictionary obtained the services of some 
military and naval people who ought to 
know today's military language.' And al 
though it isa general and not a technical 
dictionary, its military terms and their ex 


planations come right up into the age of 
atomic and global warfare, and do not 
consist chiefly of war words from Caesar's 
Gallic Wars, lvanhoe and Gone With the 
Wind 

But that’s not the main point I want to 
make. To a soldier or a sailor or an air 
man, an up-to-date dictionary treatment 
of thousands of the more common and 
modern military, air and naval terms is 
certainly a boon. But the American Col- 
lege Dictionary has the very great ad- 


‘Col. S. L. A. Marshall, Col. R. Ernest Dupuy, 
Col. W. F. Heavey, and Mr. Stephen Grancsay, 
Curator of Arms and Armor at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and the Editor of the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL were the advisers on the air and 
military words. 
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vantages over other dictionaries of being 
American in the fullest sense. A highly 
able staff of American dictionary makers 
has recognized the fact that we have long 
had, here in the U. S., our own distinct 
language. It is English we speak, beyond 
a doubt, but it’s American English, un- 
hampered and uninhibited—except some- 
times in Boston and one or two other 
points—by conscious or unconscious al- 
legiance to the present form of the Mother 
Tongue as spoken and written across the 
sea. In short, the American College Dic- 
tionary is a book of the American language. 

In the modest way of professional dic- 
tionary makers, the staff of the American 
College Dictionary explain that they took 
nobody's word for it but went right out into 
the country—into the professions, into the 
fields of politics, labor, industry, and all 
the arts and sciences, including the mili- 
tary—and listened—listened to the Ameri 
can (not to the English) language. And 
what they found they put first in their 
book. They realized, of course, that we in 
America read all good English writings 
of today and yesterday, and that therefore 
a good American dictionary must include 
thousands of shades of English meanings. 
But these, in the American College Dic- 
tionary, are made secondary, listed after the 
chief American usages of the word are 
listed. 

And while they were at it, the makers of 
the American College Dictionary did a 
thorough, accurate and conscientious job 
in every respect. They had therefore to 
make a considerably larger book than that 
obsolete or obsolescent word-book on your 
desk or in your bookcase. The 350-odd 
“distinguished American authorities” who 
checked and built the ACD have come up 
with 132,000 words and 140,000 def- 
nitions of those words. They have used 
26,000 illustrative examples and 1600 
maps and illustrations to tell today’s word- 
by-word story of the language we speak 
here in America. 

And they have done one other thing 
that is a profound blessing to the man 


who uses a dictionary. They have 
everything in a single alphabetical array 
ment. You don’t have to plow th: ugh . 
back section after another to find a ph 
word or a name word with its brief MMB) war 7 
scription or biography. Every word ; 








its proper alphabetical place, whethe J... { 5 T 
begins with a capital letter or small lM... and rec 
So is every common abbreviation. qorege 

The front matter in this new referey itomic bon 
work is also extremely valuable. In aballMken and w 
12,000 words, Harrison Platt, Jr., gives 1 and rec 
“Guide To Usage” of American Englislilced in unn 
which is the best and most moder bagifhear and re: 
grammar available anywhere. There alin reachir 
also fine articles on pronunciation, 1 he words o 
ment of etymologies, synonyms and anflould come. 
nyms, usage labels and dialect distributulie them, th 


and British and American usage. 


the soor 
I not only recommend the new s dreadft 
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me tool « 
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partments of State and National Defene @A\CER FRI 
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rent rate for old paper (after caretw 
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equip the people who turn the whee’ 
our atomic-age Government with 
atomic-age dictionary. God knows such 
vital, modern and American book of dai 
essential reference is a tool that cou! 
through sheer startling of the Governme 
mind long limited to pseudo-American ¢ 
pression by lack of a truly American han 
reference dictionary—could make the ¢ 
ference between clear understanding # 
half understanding which is no uné 
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cal preachii 
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rer living 
chapter 
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uld make the difference 
imum and the maximum 
the servant of the people 
1t employee—hears when 
chief or to his fellows. 
the difference between a 
»on-successful solution to 
ld affairs. 
whether a clear communi 
ne American Government 
r—and between the Amer- 
( nt mind and the general 
and between the Govern 
| the non-American mind— 
a big difference. 
What ur principal problem—now 
Ive it? It is simply one of 
It is one of learning to 
e words with the same gen- 
r all men on earth. 
gins at home. It begins right 
\merica. Beyond the United States 
\n begins wherever American 
\merican-English or English is spoken 
| And that, today, is everywhere in 
; words to be spoken include the 
f war, the words of war and po- 
They have to be said and 
b clearly—as long as our minds hold 
or fear. They have to be spoken and 
ind recited or else they stay hid- 
hidden and more chain-explosive than 
mic bomb itself. They have to be 
ken and written. They have to be 
und recited. They have to be ex- 
Wised in unmistakable language for all 
hear and read and understand and ac 
t-in reaching a solution. 
he words of potential war are true, for 
come. And the more accurate we 
them, the better we shall see their 
the sooner we shall see how that 
s dreadful and aimless and destruc- 


new and American dictionary is a 
me tool of accurate expression at a 
ty when clear language and closer under- 
sgmpding could mean a permanent peace. 


. a 


. Disappointing Survey 
: ANGER FROM THE EAST. By Rich- 


nd E. Lauterbach. Harper & Brothers. 
Pages; Index; $3.75. 
his brilliant but disappointing book is 
mixture of superb reporting and ideo- 
preaching. When Mr. Lauterbach 
tescribing things which he met face-on, 
bst hand, he is very good indeed; no 
mer living could do a better job than 
chapter “ ‘Operation Dove’ in Man- 
But when, under the stimulus of 
side libraries and our more pontifical 
ligentsia, he tries to hew a new form 
emocracy out of the chaos in Asia, he 
wggemes unclear, inconclusive, and at 
seven pious. 
‘hus, in the book as a whole, you will 
the best available all-around survey of 
postwar Far East. Sections on Mac- 
durs Japan, Hodge’s Korea, and Mar- 
'S China combine shrewd description 
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with vivid firsthand history. But the sur- 
vey is impaired by the author's resolute de- 
termination not to be conventional or 
naive. He is so anxious not to be a sucker 
for Americanism that he gives General 
MacArthur's staff rude and unkind treat- 
ment. While commending the Soviet gen- 
eral, Derevyanko, he takes a dim view of 
American Korea and a much brighter one 
of the Soviet zone, and he ends his book 
with the startling and unjustified con- 
clusion that if the U. S. does not promote 
Leftist social-democracy in Asia, America 
will become “authoritarian” here at home. 
This reviewer believes that when and if 
local storm troopers ever march in the 
streets of Joplin, Missouri, there will be a 
million complex causes which will have 
brought them into being, but the Leftism 
or Rightism of the people in Shihchia- 
chwang will not be on that list of the first 
million causes. Democracy in Asia, like 
ancient despotism in Asia, may be strategi 
cally near us, but it is still culturally far 
away. Americans need have no fear of be 
ing seduced to Chiangism or Hirohitoism 
if they survived contact with Tsarism and 
Napoleonics in the past. 

Mr. Lauterbach’s previous work dealt 
with the Soviet Union, but he does not de- 
velop the basic contrasts—for which he is 
uniquely qualified—between Japan and 
China on the one hand and Russia on the 
other. When he mentions similarities or 
differences, he does so in such a striking 
manner that the reader's appetite is 
whetted without being satisfied. It is to be 
hoped that he will return to straight re 
porting, minus the polemics, next time. 
His personal attacks on the late George 
Atcheson—who was the darling of the 
Leftist intellectuals when he defied Gen- 
eral Hurley in Chungking, but their bogey 
when he supported General MacArthur 
in Tokyo—and his excursions into deep 
political and social theory (such as the 
brand-new international law on page 368!) 
hurt an otherwise impressive book. Indeed, 
he is so anxious to make sure the Far East- 
ern “fascists” Cin plain English, non-Left- 
ists) come out with a black eye that he 
accuses a “Kuomintang agent” of a new- 
type but unsuccessful assassination of an 
anti-Chiang Chinese. The democrat, says 
Lauterbach, “. was run down in the 
street by a Kuomintang agent and badly 
injured.” (340) He does not say whether it 
was with an automobile, a bicycle, a pedi- 
cab, a rickshaw, a wheelbarrow, a tram 
car, a bus, a steam roller, or just plain feet. 
One reader would like to know.—Paut M. 
A. LINEBARGER. 


Comment On Soviet Methods 


OPERATION MOSCOW. By Christo- 
pher Norborg. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
319 Pages; $3.50. 


What has happened since VE-day? Why 
did peace turn into tragedy and bring 
tyranny to hundreds of millions of people? 
These questions are raised in Dr. Nor- 
borg’s clear and concise presentation of the 
facts of international life. 


The author, a minister, publishes a 
NKVD document, classified srricTLy se- 
CRET and entitled “Regarding the Manner 
of Conducting the Deportation of the 
Anti-Soviet Elements.” In this document, 
which should receive the widest possible 
distribution, we read: “The deportation of 
anti-Soviet elements from the Baltic States 
is a task of great political importance . 
The basic premise is that the operation 
should be conducted without noise and 
panic, so as not to permit any demonstra 
tions or other excesses not only by the de 
portees, but also by a certain part of the 
surrounding population inimically inclined 
toward the Soviet administration.” De 
portation, Dr. Norborg shows, is one of 
the methods by which the Soviets intro 
duced their brand of “democracy” into the 
“liberated” countries. 

Slave labor, he says, is a device essential 
to the functioning of the Soviet planned 
economy, and only through one of the 
most savage types of slavery the world 
has ever seen do the Russians succeed in 
carrying out their five-year plans. 

The Kremlin, the author says, has started 
on a conquest for global control. The plan 
is definite and cannot be altered by means 
of verbal persuasion. Through terror and 
deportation, “representative,” i.e., Soviet- 
controlled governments are established to 
rule the “independent nations” of Eastern 
Europe. T he Politburo, says Dr. Norborg, 
is trying to impress upon the world that to 
obtain the cooperation of the Soviets they 
must be pampered and appeased. “VE-day 
brought Eastern Europe . nothing less 
than . . . a carefully planned and grimly 
executed Sovietization.” Occupation of the 
satellite states is only a milestone on the 
road to the domination of Europe, and ul 
timately, the entire world. 

The Soviet Union will not under any 
circumstances, this author insists, cooperate 
to protect any kind of non-Soviet state. 
“Stalin,” he writes, “joined the United 
Nations reluctantly and has adhered to 
that organization only because it has given 
him everything he wanted and cost him 
nothing in return. From his vantage point 
in the Security Council he is now enabled 
to set at naught the joint will of the world 
for an assured peace based upon justice for 
all nations.” 

After having clarified the salient fact of 
the present international situation, namely 
the Politburo’s attempt to Sovietize the 
world, the author ponders how the democ 
racies might overcome the Soviet threat. 
In Dr. Norborg’s opinion, the atomic age 
presents an opportunity for achieving a 
new spiritual cohesion which has been 
lacking in the democracies for some dec 
ades past, but he does not indicate a meth 
od by which that spiritual re-awakening 
could be brought about. Just as everybody 
is against sin, everybody is for a spiritual 
and moral renaissance of western culture. 
The prize question is precisely how this 
desirable goal can be reached. Like most 
exhortative writers before him, Dr. Nor 
borg has not come forth with any answer. 
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Moreover, he neglects to point out absolute 
necessity for the democracies to maintain, 
or rather to re-establish, their military 
strength. The Kremlin believes in power. 
Sermons do not cut the Soviet ice. If the 
democracies really want to check it, mili- 
tary strength is the indispensable prereq- 
uisite, though it must be based on, and 
allied with, spiritual power.—L. Rossn- 
ZWEIG. 


They Are Communists 


LAST CHANCE IN CHINA. By Freda 
Utley. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
408 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


author of Last 
Chance In China was once a Communist. 
laking her former political faith seriously, 
she went to Russia to live and during her 


] he tough minded 


years there became completely  disil- 
Since turning strongly anti- 
Communist, she has written several vig- 


lusioned. 


orous books that point out the weaknesses 
in the Communist doctrines and describe 
in considerable detail the methods through 
which the Communist Party tries to move 
toward eventual world rule. Naturally, 
she has come under the harshest attack 
from the Communist press but especially 
so from the Leftist sympathizers who can- 
not face the rough facts she presents on 
Communist dealings. 

In this book, Miss Utley devotes much 
space to answering the question whether 
the Chinese Communists are governed 
from Moscow, or whether they are the 
simple countrified democrats so many 
friendly American writers about them in- 
sist they are. To my mind, she establishes 
a strong case to the effect that Chinese 
Communists are Communists in the Marx- 
Lenin-Stalin sense, governed from the 
central headquarters of the Party. She piles 
up much proof, though the reader needs 
at times to allow for her marked enmity 
toward all things Communistic, an emotion 
apparently made the stronger by the fact 
that she once thought they were good and 
learned through harsh and direct experi- 
ence how they were not. 

Miss Utley has a good deal to say about 
General Stilwell and General Wedemeyer. 
She has little good to say about Stilwell 
and everything good to say about Wede- 
meyer. General Joe, she insists, was far too 
sympathetic toward the Chinese Com- 
munist and far too lacking in sympathy 
for Chiang Kai-shek. She goes so far as to 
insist that General Stilwell surrounded 
himself .with Communist sympathizers, 
which is undoubtedly an exaggeration. | 
feel very certain, from knowledge of the 
othcers concerned, that neither Stilwell nor 
his oficial family were “sympathizers” in 
the usual sense, though they might have 
felt that the Communist forces of China 
were willing to fight the Japanese, more 
willing perhaps than other forces. It is 
simply silly to attribute any deep political 
sympathy with Communist beliefs. 

General Al Wedemeyer, Miss Utley as- 
sures us, really knows the score. He saw at 
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once and still sees clearly that the only 
possible action by the United States was 
and is to assist the one, strong anti-Com- 
munist leader of China, the Generalissimo, 
to hold back and eventually overcome the 
Soviet advance guard in the form of the 
Chinese Communist armies. This we must 
do, she insists, and we have a last chance 
left to do it. Her extensive remarks about 
General Wedemeyer make me al! the 
more eager to see his most recent report 
on China released—the report which the 
newspapers have so often reported as held 
from release for reasons not clear. 

Certainly China is of utmost importance 
to the future of the United States and 
the rest of the democratic world. The 
Marshal! Plan and the urgencies of Europe 
have made the Chinese situation seem 
less urgent. But I am strongly inclined to 
agree with this author and others who see 
more clearly than most what a huge ad- 
dition to the Communist world a Soviet- 
controlled China would be, and how there 
is desperate need to prevent that control. 
Miss Utley’s book is well worth the close 
attention of all military readers as one of 
several important and current comments 
on the state of the world.—G. V. 


World Relations 
THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS READER. 


Edited by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 
Harper & Brothers, 492 Pages; $5.00. 


['wenty-five years ago the first issue of 
the magazine, Foreign Affairs, was pub- 
lished. From this and subsequent issues 
the editor of the magazine has chosen 
twenty-nine articles as case studies in the 
evolution of international relations. A 
quick look at a few of these articles indi- 
cates the care with-which the selections 
were made. 

The first issue featured an article by 
America’s elder statesman, Elihu Root, 
stressing the necessity for teaching all the 
people the principles of international af- 
fairs. He wrote at a time when the United 
States was bringing home American occu- 
pation troops from the Rhineland. There 
followed an article by Jules Cambon, one 
of France’s great diplomats, who told why 
France, deserted by the United States and 
Great Britain in the quest for security, was 
attempting to contain Germany by a 
singlehanded occupation of German ter- 
ritory and by alliances with other Euro- 
pean countries encircling Germany. 

Giovanni Gentile justified the Fascist 
glorification of force. Baron Wakatsuki, a 
Japanese statesman known for his modera- 
tion, told the United States through the 
pages of Foreign Affairs that Japan must 
have a bigger navy; that she must have 
more living room; that she must expand on 
the mainland of Asia. 

But not many of the people of the 
United States were reading articles by for- 
eign diplomats and presently they were 
caught unaware by a business depression. 
The Dean of the Harvard Graduate School, 
Edwin Gay, wrote that the “World De- 
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Eyewitnesses of the Civil War 


\MERICAN ILIAD. The Epic 

f the Civil War. By Otto Eisen 

und Ralph Newman. The Bobbs 

lerrill Company. 720 Pages; Index; 
ted; $5.00. 


To tell the story of the American Civil 
words of eyewitnesses and 
s is an original and meritori 
From every point of view the re- 
thy of praise and in the vast lit- 
ind history of the Civil War this 
k is unique. Messrs. Eisenschiml and 
un have selected with care and 
tanding excerpts from the diaries, 
tters, etc., of participants in 
hese include the top civil and 
eaders and lowly but articulate 
n the ranks, men and women who 
e keen observers at home and at the 
about equally divided between 
and South. The authors have 
ded those selections together with brief 
pungent commentary to form a well 
ugmeerated history that provides more light 
tter understanding of the war for 
pecialist and a dramatic and unforget- 

le account for the uninitiated. 
xamples will show how this result has 
n achieved. Jefferson Davis tells why 
s invasion of Maryland and Pennsy)- 
ia in June 1863 was a military neces- 
\ balloon observer writes of what he 
across the Rappahannock as Lee’s 
started on the campaign that ended 
xttysburg. Gen. George E. Pickett of 
tamous charge, Lt. Robert Stiles and 
report entertainingly episodes in 
narch through Pennsylvania. A war 
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imand of the Federal Army from Gen- 
Hooker to General Meade. The story 
ie spy who furnished Lee information 
cerning the movement of the North- 
ets completely altered the Confederate’s 
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July 1 and General Longstreet testifies that 
the unexpected and unwanted battle was 
a surprise. 

The action of the next two days follows 
in the words of many doughboys and ar- 
tillerymen, officers and men in the two 
armies. The shift from one side to the 
other, from one flank to the opposite end 
of the line results in a vivid and fasci 
nating account of the combat that has few 
equals in military history. Out of this 
chapter comes an accurate report on the 
battle that includes consideration of strat- 
egy, tactics, terrain, morale, weather, weap- 
ons, supply, leadership and the influence 
of time and change. And we have this for 
most of the important engagements of the 
war. 

What is it that sets this book apart from 
previous histories? Undoubtedly it is the 
emphasis on the human element in war. 
Here the student of military history will 
find the important contribution of this 
novel approach to a study of our Civil 
War. The brilliant achievements of great 
leaders, the catastrophic disasters of the 
inadequate, the revelations of American 
character in victory and defeat are of last- 
ing value to the American soldier in the 
atomic age. In this book we have military 
history that is stirring, impressive, readable 
as a novel and yet accurate and authentic. 
—Bric. Gen. Donatp ARMSTRONG. 


Excellent History of Japan 


THE PAGEANT OF JAPANESE HIS- 
TORY. By Marion May Dilts. Long- 
mans, Green & Company. 418 Pages; 


Illustrated; Index; $4.00. 


Are high-school children people? Book 
publishers have been trying to answer that 
question for many years. There is a big 
subadult market to which they would like 
to sell books, but they find it difficult to 
decide just how adult the books should be. 
The more sensible publishers prepare books 
for this group as though they were issuing 
them to the adult public—making doubly 
sure, however, that the books are authori- 
tative, clear, noncontroversial, and inter- 
esting. The product is often a book which 
is excellent by any standards. 

Miss Dilts’ history of Japan is a case in 
point. It is one of the best books in the 
field. The only other up-to-date history 
of Japan is E. O. Reischauer’s superb little 
epitome, Japan: Past and Present. The 
Reischauer book is better reading for 
trained students, for busy staff ofhcers and 
for people who already know something 
about Japan. Miss Dilts’ book is ideal for 
the leisurely reader, who is reading half for 
pleasure and half for instruction. It as- 
sumes no knowledge whatever of Japan 
and consequently can be counted on to 
explain everything fully, plainly, in black 
and white. 

The book is self-contained. Notes, pic 
tures, maps, and a very useful two-page 
chart of Japanese history are all included. 
The treatment of postwar Japan is fair to 
both the Japanese and the Occupation. Its 








The Hard Way Home 


By Colonel William C. Braly 


Colonel Braly was decorated for his 
service in the defense of Corregidor, 
and was one of the Americans taken 
prisoner by the Japs in the early days 
of the war. In The Hard Way Home, 
he tells his own story, and the story 
of his American and Allied fellow 
prisoners of war in Jap prison camps 
with vividness and action. Quietly, 
he builds up the whole fabric of life 
in the camps—the brutal, overconfi- 
dent Japanese, the misery and courage 
of American and Allied prisoners, 
the thin thread of bitter humor 
which runs through the story. 


The Hard Way Home is something 
more than an arresting story. For the 
men who shared prison life with 
Colonel Braly, the men who appear 
in the book, and in the rosters which 
accompany it—it is an odyssey. For 
all Americans, it is a brutal, enlight- 
ening lesson on the first results of 
“too little and too late.” 


$3.50 


The Life Of A POW 


Under The Japanese 
By Colonel M. V. Fortier 


A sketchbook of prison-camp life, re 
markable for its restraint, its humor, 
and for its portrayal of hundreds of 
small details of camp life not de 
scribed anywhere else. 


$3.50 


Order from 
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The first volume of the 


Army's big official history! 


Organization Of Ground 
Combat Troops 


Here is the story of how we built 
our ground forces for combat in 
World War II. It is the story of 
the immense problems solved by 
General Lesley J. McNair and his 
staff and successors from 1940 
through 1945. 


In it you will find complete ac- 
counts of— 


The development of GHQ and how 
it became AGF 


The birth, growth and decline of the 
Armored Force 


How Antitank units become Tank 
Destroyers 


Army Amphibious Training 
The development of airborne troops 


The manpower crises of 1942, 1943, 
1944 and 1945 


The story behind tables of organi- 
zation and equipment. 


And the reasons for hundreds of 
things that you wondered about 
during the war. 


516 pages. 


Lots of charts, tables and 
photographs. 


$3.25 





Aspects of Current American 
Foreign Policy 


The official State Department ac- 
count and explanation of our for- 
eign Policy, as it is now being ad- 
ministered. Information of the ut- 
most importance to every American. 


$.20 
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judiciousness will impress those readers 
who are tired of flip and ready controversy. 

If this is the kind of book our high- 
school students are getting, we might take 
a careful look at the textbook shelves. We 
may be missing more good things like this. 
—Paut M. A. Linesarcer. 


The Armstrong Plan 


THE CALCULATED RISK. By Hamil- 
ton Fish Armstrong. The Macmillan 
Company. 68 Pages; $1.50. 


The author is the editor of the well- 
known magazine, Foreign Affairs, a man 
who has often helped his Government with 
expert advice on international matters. He 
first lines up the present situation in Eu- 
rope and then proposes a firm step for the 
democratic nations to take in order to pre- 
vent the overwhelming of Europe by Com- 
munistic Russia. 

Mr. Armstrong thinks that the people of 
Europe must first have some way of living 
before they can decide upon their way of 
life, and we must help them with both. 
But above all, the democratic nations can 
make better use of the United Nations. 
It must be made stronger in structure. Still 
acting within its framework, the nations 
that want to work together can actually do 
so. They can even establish a democratic 
program and go ahead with it—without 
Russia and her satellites. 

The method of doing this is somewhat 
complicated. Mr. Armstrong devotes many 
pages of the second half of The Calculated 
Risk to showing just how the United Na- 
tions setup can be made to lend itself to a 
program for democracy that does not have 
the nations unanimously behind them but 
has most of them. 

Mr. Armstrong’s plan has already been 
highly praised as a practicable solution of 
the deadlock between Soviet Russia and 
the rest of the world. All military men 
need a grasp of this plan, for it may well 
become the procedure we shall be fol- 
lowing.—G. V. 


A Moving Book 


RICHER BY ASIA. By Edmond Taylor. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 432 Pages; 
$3.75. 


People who dealt with OSS will re- 
member Mr. Edmond Taylor, the gifted 
writer whose book, The Strategy of Terror, 
was a terrifying description of the Nazi 
psychological warfare techniques. During 
the war he served with General Donovan's 
staff in Washington until he became 
weary to death of the battle of documents. 
He then sought and obtained assignment 
to SEAC and CBI, where he worked on 
psychological warfare. This book is his re- 
port of wartime experiences. 

Richer by Asia is a surprise. It’s not I- 
was-there stuff, nor inside gossip about the 
Stilwell-Mountbatten disagreements, An 
glo-American propaganda policy differ- 
ences, or other interallied quarrelling—in- 
teresting though this might have been. In- 






stead, it is a moving an 
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religious in tone, which ; 
did to the mind and se: 
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intelligent American dur Wor iv 
II. Beautifully written, ir iene A 
which many Americans Ede i 
but which few of them ha skill or » 
embarrassedness to express- «he marvin! 
a secular man, practical, busy, fonhs, 


coming into a world in ch rele 
saturates society and even . 
scape with its architectura 
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its symbolic use of hills, trees, 1. 
rivers. People who are not ashamed 
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A. LInEBARGER. 


Best Handbook on Ching 


CHINA HANDBOOK 1937-/945 ¢ 
piled by the Chinese Ministry of | 
formation. The Macmillan Comps 
862 Pages; Index; $6.00. 


Intelligence people and staff officer 
sometimes confused by the numbe 
yearbooks which come out in English 
China. The first and longest-lived of thg 
was the old, British-edited Ching Ys 
Book, which has not reappeared « 
World War II. Next was the Chine 
sponsored Chinese Year Book, which w 
compiled under the left-handed aus 
of the Chinese Foreign Ministry. The 
tionalist publicity service did not like 
stuffy, academic richness of this and g 
out the China Handbook in competi 
with the Foreign Office. Finally 
Chinese quislings under Wang Ching: 
issued the China Annual, presenting th 
version of China; copies of this are fow 
in some American libraries. 

This volume is the up-to-date vers 
of the China Handbook. It is one of ! 
best official manuals in the world if 
If you allow for its presenting a gove 
mental point of view. If you remem 
that Chinese statistics are weird, fear 
and inexplicable in their birth. (Nob 
really knows, plus or minus within i 
millions people, what the population 
China is.) If you consider that the Ching 
are strong on courtesy and often pron: 
describe hopes, desires or laws as acc 
plished facts, when they are not. Th 
are sharp limitations, but the book is 4 
preeminently useful. Physically, it is s 
dily well made and moderately pri 
This is the outstanding book in its quain 


competitive field.—P. M. A. Livesancé 


Occupation Finances 


THE FINANCES OF EUROP! 
LIBERATION. By Frank A. Souths 
Jr. Published for the Carnegie End 
ment for International Peace )y 
lumbia University Press. 206 Pag 
Index; $3.00. 


Of all the diversified activiti 
tary government staff, none is more ‘ 
plicated and more aggravating than 
management of the finances of occup 
territory. Dr. Southard, Professor of § 
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University and Special 
U.S. Treasury Depart 
fied to write an authori 
his subject for the lay 
ficer, he was instru- 
ng the Allied Military 
. before the invasion of 
“Dn .e Italian campaign, he 
ser in the GHQ Allied 
ment Division. When 
led, he served as chief of 
; Economics Branch with 

of the Seventh Army. 
§ thus had a major responsi- 
ulation and administration 
ies he discusses. It is ap- 
speaks with authority on 
1g, foreign exchange, and 
tax revision, currency de- 
impact of military pro 
9 the military government 
itions and the civil affairs 
of defeated countries in 


mcerned with military gov 

vil affairs will find especially 

- chapters devoted to the oc- 

ney and currency procedures 

d for occupied nations of Europe, 
ding the Balkan countries. Dr. South- 
: cipated the difficulties which re- 
W 4 when the U.S. Government, over- 
» the Treasury Department's protests, 
Russia a set of plates to print occu 
marks for Germany.—Cot. PresLey 


U. S. Guidebook 
IDE TO AMERICA. Edited by Elmer 


enkins. Public Affairs Press. 705 Pages; 
“Hap aps; Index; $5.00. 


n information collected by the 
\utomobile Association, this 

s the closest thing to an American 

icker that has come to The Journat’s 

tion. The text tells much of the his 

1 geography, agriculture, plant and 
fe, and industries of each state; 
teworthy sights, institutions, mu 
public buildings, etc., of each city 
town of any importance; the back 
ind origin of significant shrines, 
ds, ete; and reports when and 
utstanding events are held regu 


book, despite its 705 pages, is a 
ce of compression. People who 
ingame: extensively by automobile will find 
ticularly valuable; it should also be 
siderable worth in libraries, day 

and like installations.—A. S. 


Seventh Infantry History 
M FEDALA TO BERCHTESGA 


tN: A History oF THE 7TH Unrrep 
“WesTes INFANTRY IN Worxtp War II. 
by Nathan W. White. Published by the 
nar. 520 Pages; Illustrated; $7.50. 


om Fedala to Berchtesgaden is the 


td War I combat history of one of the 


m ted States Army's oldest and proudest 
“eats, the 7th Infantry. The author 
NABPRUARY 1948 


has prepared a detailed account of the 
operations of the regiment, illustrated by 
sketch maps of principal actions, and pho- 
tographs of combat scenes as well as indi- 
vidual photographs of many of the mem 
bers of the Regiment who were killed in 
action. 

The book is a fitting tribute to the 7th 
Infantry and should be of much interest to 
the men who fought with the Regiment in 
any of its World War II operations. How 
ever, the author's style of writing and 
method of approach to his subject are not 
such that the book will be of wide general 
interest, since he limits himself to a care 
fully prepared, entirely factual report of 
operations.—O. C. S. 


Brief Reviews 

THE HORSE OF THE AMERICAS. By 
Robert Moorman Denhardt. The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 286 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $5.00. An account 
of the arrival, spread and development 
of the Spanish horse in the new world 
from Columbus to the modern Quarter 
Horse. 

TORTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
The Viking Press. 213 Pages; Illus 
trated; $6.00. A new and illustrated edi- 
tion with seventeen paintings by Peggy 
Worthington. 


UNSEEN HARVESTS. Edited by Claude 
M. Fuess and Emory S. Basford. The 
Macmillan Company. 678 Pages; In- 
dex; $5.00. An autobiography of trib- 
utes to teachers and teaching. 

ANDS OF THE ANDES: Peru anp 
Borrvia. By T. R. Ybarra. Coward- 
McCann, Inc. 273 Pages; Index; $4.00. 


THE RAINBOW REPUBLICS: Cen- 
TRAL America. By Ralph Hancock. 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 305 Pages; In- 
dex; $4.00. Three books which present, 
in the modern manner, the information 
a traveler needs. 

THE FACE OF ROBERT E. LEE. By 
Roy Meredith. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
143 Pages; Illustrated; $5.00. More than 
a hundred photographs with explana- 
tory text of the Confederacy’s ‘great 
leader. 

YANKEE SURVEYORS IN THE SHO- 
GUN’S SEAS. Edited by Allan B. Cole. 
Princeton University Press. 161 Pages; 
$2.50. “Records of the United States 
Surveying Expedition to the North Pa- 
cific Ocean, 1853-1856.” 


ABOUT LYDDY THOMAS. By Maritta 
Wolff. Random House. 454 Pages; 
$3.50. Fiction—a winner in the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer 1947 Contest. By the 
author of Whistle Stop and Night Shift. 


THE MISINTERPRETATION OF 
MAN. By Paul Roubiczek. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 306 Pages; Bibliogra- 
phy; Index; $2.75. A study of the tragic 
results that follow the basic fallacies of 
the great thinkers of the 19th Century. 


— 





NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN PAST 
By ROGER BUTTERFIELD 


A fascinating prose-and-picture 
survey of American history. 


$10.00 


ALSOS 
By SAMUEL GOUDSMIT 


Goudsmit was head of the mis- 
sion which went into Germany with 
the combat troops to investigate 
the extent of German knowledge 
and experiment in the field of 
atomic energy. 


$3.50 


BOMBER OFFENSIVE 
By SIR ARTHUR HARRIS 


The story of the air bombard- 
ment of Europe—by a ranking Brit- 
ish air commander. 


$2.75 


EUROPEAN COCKPIT 
By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


The latest and one of the most 
reliable studies of the intricate and 
explosive politics of the Balkans. 


$4.00 


FIRESIDE BOOK OF 
FOLK SONGS 


By MARGARET BRADFORD BONI 
and NORMAN LLOYD 


A colorful round-up of Ameri- 
can folk songs. 


$3.95 


Order from 
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FOR YOURSELF— 


A complete, convenient indoor 
rifle range, and a safe, accurate 
target gun. 


FOR YOUR FAMILY— 


An ideal ‘training aid’ —accu- 
rate shooting and hours of fun. 


FOR YOUR PARTIES— 


An unbeatable crowd-pleaser 

and a real highlight in the 
game-room—or the living room, 
for that matter. 


FOR ALL YEAR ROUND— 


The perfect gift—lasting, the 
finest kind of sport, invaluable 
training for hand and eye; safe 
for children, more than accurate 
enough for the adult sharp- 
shooter. 


Johnson Indoor Target Gun 
Complete with targets, pellets, 
backstop— 
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BETWEEN FEAR AND HOPE. By S. 
L. Shneiderman. Arco Publishing Com 
pany. 316 Pages; Index; $3.75. A 
study of present-day Poland and its 


background. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CONGRESS 
MAN. By Jerry Voorhis. Doubleday 
and Company. 365 Pages; $3.50. A 
liberal Congressman explains how he 
and Congress) worked during his years 
in the House. 


WHISTLING WINGS. By Martin 
Bovey. Doubleday & Company. 162 
Pages; Illustrated; $7.50. Text and pho 
tographs illustrating the high points of 
thirty years of duck and goose hunting. 


LINE OF DEPARTURE. By Peter Vier 
tel. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 316 
Pages; $3.50. A novel of how a youth 

ful marriage suffered and survived the 


shock of war. 


MORE THAN CONQUERORS. By Otto 
Tod Mallery. Harper & Brothers. 204 
Pages; $3.00. A program for American 
leadership for the achievement of a con- 


structive peace. 


WE, THE PEOPLE. By Leo Huberman. 
Illustrated by Thomas Hart Benton. 
Harper & Brothers. 372 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $3.75. A revised edition of a 
1932 work. How America was built. 


ZOTZ! By Walter Karig. Rinehart & 
Company, Inc. 268 Pages; $2.75. Cur- 
rent best selling novel of bureaucracy in 
Washington. 


REBEL AT LARGE. By George Creel. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 384 Pages; In- 
dex; $3.75. The autobiography of the 
famed publicist and World War I cen- 


sor 


BREAKING NEW GROUND. By Gif 
ford Pinchot. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. 522 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$5.00. The autobiography of a sincere 
but controversial public servant. 


rO SECURE THESE RIGHTS. Intro- 
duction by Charles E. Wilson. Simon & 
Schuster. 178 Pages; Illustrated; $1.00. 
The Report of The President’s Com 
mittee on Civil Rights. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. Collected and 
with introduction by Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell. Charles Scribner's Sons. 620 
Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


THE SEA AND THE STATES. By 
Samuel W. Bryant. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 598 Pages; Illustrated; In- 
dex; $5.00. A Maritime History of the 
American people. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Port or Gop. By 
William Martin Camp. Doubleday & 
Company. 518 Pages; Illustrated; In- 
dex; $5.00. An anecdotal history of one 
of America’s most exciting cities. 
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K. ByR 
McKenney. Harcourt ace r¢ 
pany. 161 Pages; $2 The }j 
phy of an Irishman y athed . 


men, undertakers, poli s, Ta 

Hall, the St. Patrick’s 1) » Parade 
thetic shamrocks, an uvenir 
pipes. By the author of 


>iSter Fi 

THE STAINLESS STI KIMO 

By Elliott Chaze. Simon & Schu 

207 Pages; $2.75. Experiences iq 
occupation army in Japa 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF soy 

RUSSIA, Vol. I, 1929-1936, Bey 


Beloff. Oxford University Pres. 4 
Pages; Index; $4.25. 


JESSAMY JOHN. By Phil Stong. p 
bleday & Company. 271 Pages; $7: 
A novel of John Law and the Mj 
sippi Bubble. 


YOUR NEWSPAPER: Brueprmry 
A Betrer Press. By Nine Nie 
Fellows. The Macmillan Company. 
Pages; $2.75. “What is wrong 
the press and what can be done ah 
it. 

GUIDE TO AMERICA. Edited by Bh 
Jenkins. Public Affairs Press, 
Pages; Index; $5.00. The story 
account of each state, city and town 
importance—an American Baedeker, 


THE PEARL. By John Steinbeck. 
Viking Press. 128 Pages; $2.00. 
old Mexican folk tale as told by St 
beck. 


THE REVOLT OF ASIA. By Ro 
Payne. The John Day Company. 3 
Pages; Index; $3.50. Asia throws 
foreign domination. 

YOUR TEETH AND HOW TOK 
THEM. By Jerome J. Miller, DD 


Lantern Press. 232 Pages; Illustrat 
Index; $3.00. 


LETTER FROM GROSVENG 
SQUARE. By John Gilbert Win 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 279 Pag 
Illustrated; $3.00. Our former amb 
sador to Britain tells of his work. 
UNITED STATES NAVY WATE 
LINE MODELS AND HOW 
BUILD THEM. By John Philips © 
well and Samuel A. Smiley. W. 
Norton & Company. 141 Pages; Il 
trated; $4.00. 


AMERICA’S DESTINY. By Hem 
Finer. The Macmillan Company. 4 
Pages; Index; $5.00. The United $ 
must be the force to provide wa 
peace. 

U. S. NAVAL LOGISTICS IN 
SECOND WORLD WAR. By Dung 
S. Ballantine. Princeton Unive 
Press. 308 Pages; Index; $3.75. Ad 
ly probing study of naval logistic P& 
ning and administration during the ¥ 
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